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WINDOW DRESSING AND 
STORE ADVERTISING. 








HE necessity for dressing may 
not be felt physically as im- 
portant in August as in De- 
cember, but as a fact it is ful- 
ly as important in our state of 
society. The same applies to 
your business. That quiet las- 
situde which steals over the 
senses during a part of the 
Summer season and makes 

business seem a secondary considera- 

tion to the enjoyment of the day is apt 
to be especially noticeable in the neg- 
lect of small things about the store. 

There is no “close” season in business 

success, and success is very much a 

matter of small things even in great 

places. 





R 

It is the age of detail. Upon its 
everlasting thoroughness every great 
business relies as one of the main foun- 
dations-in building up a big trade to 
meet all competition. Time was when 
the word “competition” in trade did not 
have the vital meaning it has to-day. 
The old-fashioned way was good 
enough, but it would no more be able 
to compete with the modern specialists’ 
system of doing business to-day than 
the old packet ship in competing for 
passenger traffic across the Atlantic 
with the ocean greyhounds. On fig- 


uring right down to the final reason 


for this is the cause—attention to de- 
tail. 
* 

Probably one of the first things to 
suffer by reason of warm weather in- 
fluences in a tobacconist’s is the win- 
dow. “It will do for to-day” usually 
means that something is neglected, and 
no business is successful enough to af- 
ford neglecting anything. Ignorance 
may be excusable, because a man may 
not know enough to learn, but neglect 
to do that which he really does know 
is half a crime. 


Do not let up on your regular de- 
tail work for a thermometer reason, 
and do not allow last week’s window 
dressing to go another day because it 
is the “dull season,” otherwise it may 
be duller. It is a question whether 
the right man could not make a hit by 
advertising that the dull season was 
his bright season, living up to it of 
course in the shop and its goods. If 
the clerk has an August feeling chas- 
ing up his spinal column, give him a 
rest—and his remittance and demit- 
tance. He’s entitled to a vacation all 
right, but must not get lazy. 


You cannot neglect that window in 
August any more than you can in De- 
cember, nor as much, for many people 
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will buy in December without spec- 
tacular inducements, while in August 
they will merely languish. What you 
want is to get them to buy in season 
and out of season; and further, you 
want them to buy not from the store 
they happen to be nearest, but from 
your store. If you can succeed in get- 


light covering, so is’ it’ le * time for 
cool and airy suggestion® in pe shop 
window. Let the law bf it ony get 
in its work. “Fat”*~the~public, and 
give them visions of delightful smokes 
in the neighborhood of the North Pole 
cr in the frozen zone of ice-bound 
shcres. Cold weather is 


CRIGINAL COPYRIGHTED 
$00 BYTE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION co 





ra BENEVOLENCE. 


ting people to go out of their way for 
the sake of buying from you what 
they could get at more convenience 
elsewhere, you have gone a long: way 
towards establishing a steady and 
profitable trade. 


-As it is the season of straw hats and 


much appreciated as while it is hot. 
We are always after the things we 
can’t get. 


The wax figure of a Highlander in 
the window of a Broadway cigar 
store lately, holding a cigar across his 
knees, was the real thing, though 


never so° 
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some of those who gazed at the canny 
man doubted it until proof was given. 
The Scot preserved an outward form 
and countenance almost as inane as 
wax itself, but pimples would grow 
on his neck, and he had a bad cold. 
After he blew his nose guessing 
ceased. 
ny 

Two or three cards are stiggested 
here for use in boiling weather. They 
may reduce the rising temperature of 
the public if acted upon. 





You Won’t Get 


A FROST 


In Buyrnc Our Cricars, 
But You Witt GET A 


COOL SMOKE 


At Your PRICcE. 











Put some individuality in your store 
window. Give it a distinctive type. 
All cigar boxes look alike to the or- 
dinary observer, but a man with a 
distinctive vein for individuality can 
give them a character, and cause the 
public to look on in admiration—and 
a looking-on public soon makes a 
buying public. It may not require 
elaborate display or decoration either. 
The perfection of attraction—that 
which never tires the eye or wearies 
the brain—is simplicity. But it must 
be simplicity, not inanity. The best 
dressed woman often is the simplest 
dressed. So with the window. 

Re 

The retail cigarman has no trav- 
eler out to interview the public and 
extol the merits of his store or stock, 
or sell goods. His window bears the 
same relation to the public that the 
traveling salesman does to the manu- 
facturer. It represents the tobacco- 
nist. It is there to sell goods and 


bring in customers, to get better 
business, and more of it every day in 
the year. If it affords a poor display 
it is a reflection on the man within. 
In line with this, a card something 
like the one below should be effec- 
tive: 





DUMB SPEAK 
CIGARS TALK 


AND TELL A 


GOOD STORY 


* 

Nothing attracts notice and a rush 
to the bulletin «board quicker than 
bank troubles. Bank cashiers and 
presidents figure in many sensational 
pages. -A card or notice well gotten 
up bringing out. #he important parts 
prominently~- will certainly cause a 

‘run” in your store at least for a time. 














You Can 


.BANK.. 


On Our Goops 
_ Bernc. Goon. 


FAILURE 


To PLEASE CUSTOMERS 
Is UNKNOWN HERE. 











It is better to have bad news re- 
futed than good news confirmed. The 
public ‘will not feel sore in discover- 
ing the truth. They will even buy 
something with a comfortable sense 
of satisfaction. 


Reference to reduction of war 
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taxes, like any other prominent feat- 
ure of the time, or incidents of the 
day or week, should be made use of. 
You .want to keep right along with 
the times, and show that no incident 
is lost which may mean something to 
increase your particular business. Lo- 
cality and local incidents will dictate 
many effective displays, which will 
appeal more especially to the local 
trade. The wide-awake tobacconist 
should be always ready to seize upon 
and turn these to his use. 





THE REDUCTION OF THE 


WA RR 


Tax INCREASES OuR 


DU TY 


To Our CUSTOMERS. 











You owe to every man who gives 
you his patronage the duty of the best 
service possible. It is not argument 
to say, your goods are value for his 
money. He can get that from a dozen 
competitors. You are seeking his 
trade. The best attention you can 
give him is not servility, but business 
service—one of your best assets. 

» 


W. Merica, 1542 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn, has an excellent recipe to keep 
aggressive mosquitoes from too close 
intimacy. In his window appears this 
card: 





MosgQuliToes 
MvuZZLED. 
THE SMOKE OF 
Mertca’s CIGARS 
Does THE TRICK. 











The remedy is a pleasant one any 
way, and if successful the store is in 
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for a good run of business, at least 
through the mosquito season. 
. 


Some unique announcements have 
been used in different parts of the 
country, as appears herein. A 
Western house has a_ characteristic 
sign set up over an open box of Mexi- 
can cigars, which reads: 





WE RECOMMEND THESE 
CIGARS FOR 
DRUNKS. 

THEY Won’t Go Out. 











As is well known, a gentleman in his 
cups is invariably burning matches, 
but the average man might hesitate 
somewhat before. buying one of these 
cigars. 

" x 

A Michigan cigarman has nearly the 
same idea, and his card reads as fol- 
lows: 





NO FREE MATCHES. 


CIGARS FOR 
THE NERVOUS. 


Once Licutep—Atways LIT. 
VALUE IS IN THE CIGAR. 











Half of the enjoyment in smoking, in 
the case of a nervous man, is in the re- 
lighting of his cigar, and in his own 
mind he never is nervous. The value 
of this card is peed. 


Wolf—Did you lose much in the big 
fall in X. Y. Z. preferred? 

Lamb—Not a cent. Fortunately, I 
had dropped all I had on Brummagen 
Copper a week before—Boston Tran- 
script. 

- 

In a Southern State, not noted for 
its love of the predominant race, there 
lately appeared in a window of a 














prominent tobacconist, a card as sug- 
gestive as any coon, at least, would 
care to read. Over a big and very 
dark cigar, which was lashed to a 
small stake and set upright in a loose 
pile of cigars, appeared an announce- 
ment heavily edged in black. It read: 





BETTER SMOKE 
THAN ANy NIGGER IN THE STATE 
SMOKE ONE. 











It is left to the reader to exercise his 
judgment as to which should be 
smoked—it must, however, be the ci- 
gar. 
oF 

Some of the Maine towns swarm 
with hardy lumbermen in the Spring, 
returning from a Winter’s work in the 
logging camps. There is a tradition 
to the effect, that while in camp the 
bracing air and strong exercise put an 
edge on the appetite which quite over- 
come any misgivings the diners might 
have by way of scrupulous cleanliness 
in the matter of food. Perhaps it was 
this that suggested the following idea 
to an enterprising tobacco dealer in a 
well-known town in the lumber State: 





AFTER EATING DIRT 


FOR SIX MONTHS, 
COME IN AND HAVE 


A CLEAN CHEW. 











Although some consider “a clean chew 
of tobacco” and “un-clean habit,” the 
lumbermen appreciate the efforts of 
this dealer in their behalf, for he does 
a great business in plug tobacco. 





Magistrate (sternly) —Didn’t I tell 
you the last time you were here I never 
wanted you to come before me again’ 

Prisoner—Yes, sir; but I couldn’t 
make the policeman believe it. 
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Should Women Smoke ? 


Astonishing as it may seem, there 
are not a few people who advocate the 
adoption of the smoking habit by wom- 
en. Opinion as to whether the mem- 
bers of the sex should smoke or not is 
as varied as it ever was. It is just as 
true that the women who enjoy a cig- 
arette persevere and do not apparently 
suffer from indulging this taste with 
discretion. Most women know the 
overgrown college student who says 
patronizingly, “Oh, no; I don’t mind 
women’s smoking; but I shouldn’t at 
all like to see my sister smoke or my 
wife, if I had one.” This familiar ora- 
cle is usually too youthful to have it 
make much difference what he says or 
thinks, and only the most faint-hearted 
smoker would ever abandon her cig- 
arette because of his disapproval. Men 
of experience are either indifferent to 
the cigarette question, holding that a 
woman has a right to do as she wants 
in such a case, so long as she never 
forgets what is due to her position, 
or they are decisively opposed to, with 
no toleration of the habit in the women 
they have a right to control. There is 
practically no class that owns to a de- 
light in seeing women smoke. 

Smoking among women is more 
common in Europe than in the United 
States, and here it is much more fre- 
quently seen in New York and the 
large eastern cities than in the west 
and south. In Europe any suggestion 
that smoking was improper for wom- 
en would be received with amazement. 
It might be thought unhealthful or ex- 
pensive, but its impropriety would not 
be discussed. There could be no room 
for such an opinion in countries where 
smoking is so common among the high- 
ly placed as it is in most of the Euro- 
pean nations. The Princess of Wales 


set the seal of the highest approval in 
Great Britain on the fashion of smok- 
ing nearly a score of years ago, when 
she had her servants hand about at a 
dinner for women small cigarettes’ of 
a kind she had smoked for years before 
that. 


This made the habit permissi- 
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ble to all women in Great Britain, if 
it had indeed needed any such coun- 
tenance. Queen Victoria’s well-known 
opposition to the practice was not 
enough to discourage its votaries after 
the princess had given it her frank 
approval. 





Tobacco’s Bug Enemies. 


TERNAL vigilance is the price 
which tobacco producers, manu- 
facturers and merchants must 

pay, if they would avoid loss financial- 
ly and detriment to reputation from the 
ravages of those almost infinitesimal, 


Ges 


but industriously harmful, enemies: of 
tobacco and cigarettes, the flea bug 
and cigarette beetle, so called. 

And in this connection it would 
seem that cleanliness may almost be 
placed before godliness as a preven- 
tion. Clean cultivation on the part of 
the planter and careful fumigating by 
the manufacturer and merchant will 
do much to prevent the pests from be- 
coming established. Once established 
the task is rendered doubly hard and 
the damage done may be quite incal- 
culable, for it may result in affecting 
the reputation of all concerned, and 
reputation is a difficult thing to figure 
in dollars and cents. 

The cigarette beetle is an omnivor- 
ous little creature, which loves tobac- 
co for its own sake, but in an emer- 
gency case takes kindly to snuff and 
various other kindred articles. It is 
an indefatigable worker, as many a 
dealer has had cause to know. Its 
deadly work is done by the simple pro- 
cess of boring and keeping steadily at 
it. It works its way in countless small 
holes in the tobacco in which it lives 
and has its being, to the surface of the 
cigarette, and so destroys the wrapper, 
and of course impairs the flavor of the 
cigarette. When you get hold of a 
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package of cigarettes which refuses to 
draw, examine them for pin head 
holes. It is altogether likely they are 
the work of a large family of these 
pests seeking light and desirous of 
looking out on the world. 

Through the South and Southern 
States the pest multiplies with great 
rapidity nearly the whole year. The 
present or hot season suits it better 
here in more Northern climes. The 
larve hatch in from 10 to 12 days after 
egg laying, and in that stage remain 
about two months. The larva spins its 
silky cocoon, and in this is soon trans- 
formed to a pupa: The adult beetle 
appears a few days later. The accom- 
panying illustrations show the insect 
in some of its stages from larve to 
beetle. 

It is only within comparatively re- 
cent years that the flea bug and cigar- 
ette beetle have been considered a se- 
rious menace to the growing crop of 
the raiser and store warehouse, or shop 
of the manufacturer’ and merchant. 
The matter is now, however, one to be 
closely watched, and has formed the 
subject of an exhaustive investigation 





and reports carried on under Govern- 
ment supervision. 

Years ago it was demonstrated with 
complete exactness by experts, that 
proper steaming will destroy the in- 
sect in all its different stages, and this 
process, therefore, would seem an ab- 
solutely sure way of exterminating the 
pest. Through prejudice or for some 
other reason, quite inexplicable, many 
manufacturers are most bitterly op- 
posed to this means, and will not think 
of steaming tobacco before using it. 
Where the beetle obtains its foothold 
there is no remedy except the most 
careful and searching fumigation and 
cleaning. 















Bisulphide of carbon in the propor- 
tion of one ounce of liquid to 62% 
cubic feet of space, is perhaps the sur- 
est way where it is not desired to use 
steam. This quantity would be suf- 
ficient for a cigar case 12 inches high, 
by 3 feet wide, and 20 feet long. Of 
course, the room must be perfectly 
tight, and as the vapor of bisulphide is 
inflammable and explosive, fire should 
not be exposed in the room until after 
a thorough airing. It should be al- 
lowed to remain in the infested stock 
over night, or when necessary 24 
hours, and may be repeated as occasion 
demands. 

Chloroform is largely used by drug- 
gists instead of the bisulphide, and is 
claimed to be fully as efficacious, with 
the added advantage of more rapid 
evaporation. 

Bug beetles from July to September 
are flying about in great numbers, and 
much trouble and loss may be saved 
by taking care not to expose the tobac- 
co or cigars unnecessarily. The in- 
sect is so minute that it requires only 
a very small opening to effect an en- 
trance, and thereupon in proportion to 
its size it will do big work indeed. A 
very able Government report was is- 
sued a few years ago by the chief en- 
tomologist of the Department. It is 
valuable both to raisers and all others 
engaged in the tobacco business. 





Lorillard, Hirsch and Hirsch. 


HE prominent men who have late 
ly died and whose names were as 
the alphabet to the cigar and to- 

bacco.world is ominously remarkable. 
Within a few weeks P. Lorillard, Da- 
vid Hirsch and Ferdinand Hirsch have 
passed away, besides a number of oth- 
ers less widely known. 

P. Lorillard was almost as_ well 
known in Europe as in his own coun- 
try. He inherited millions and a mag- 
nificent tobacco business which he eas- 
**y made greater.. When his immense 
tobacco, holdings were taken over by 
the trust he declined a princely salary, 
and largely rétired from active tobacco 
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affairs. Art and Science found in him 
a generous patron, while as a promoter 
of sport in its highest forms he was of 
international renown. 

David Hirsch was of German birth, 
coming to this country as a young man 
after a romantic and brilliant history 
as a soldier. He settled in the South 
and ‘was prominent in the Confederate 
cause, serving with great distinction as 
a staff officer. His death removes the 
most picturesque figure in the tobacco 
world, and completed a splendid busi- 
ness career of half a century as one 
of the first and foremost in that indus- 
try which has attained such vast pro- 
portions. 

Ferdinand Hirsch was a son of Da- 

vid Hirsch, and it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that his death should have 
followed his father’s within a few 
days. He was very much more than a 
business machine who made money. 
Such men are common. He was a stu- 
dent and devoted to his family, a pol- 
ished man of the world, and attained 
success to an eminent degree. It is 
doubtful whether there is a name con- 
nected with tobacco interests more 
widely known and universally held as 
standing for strict integrity and up- 
right dealing. Mr. Hirsch was the or- 
iginator and organizer of business as 
well as its very able exponent as the 
representative for the U. S. and Can- 
ada of Henry Clay and Bock & Co., 
Limited, one of the best known and 
strongest of the world’s tobacco houses 
He was also president of and organ- 
ized the Ferdinand Hirsch Co., a pow- 
erful director in the First National 
sank of Key West, which institution 
was largely organized through his ef- 
forts, and a director in several other 
large and important business enter- 
prises. But apart from his worldly 
success, he will be remembered for 
what he was in himself, and for what 
he stood for in a not too scrupulous or 
reverential age. 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1901. 





August is a sort of an arid desert in 
business. Summer has gone to seed, 
and Autumn is yet in short clothes. 

e 

Vacation season has been on for 
some time—have you had yours? If 
not, take it and brace up for the Fall 
business. 

o 

Profit or loss in the year’s business 
is spelled by the trade of the following 
four months. Every merchant should 
see that he gets his share, and more 
if possible, so as to show a balance 
on the right side of the ledger. 

* 


That Three Million Dollar refund 
which the tobacco trade will get as a 
result of the Supreme Court Porto 
Rico decision, will not be available for 
vacation purposes. There is lots of 
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money in the U. S. Treasury, but Con- 
gress has to do the rest. Anticipate it 
for Christmas. 


There should be no trick about get- 
ting people into the cigar store—if 
there is, they won’t come in a second 
time. Square dealing and value for 
their money is what they want, and 
this will hold *. 


Strike! Strike!! Strike!!! Judging 
from facts one might suppose that the 
vast army, known as organized labor, 
was apprenticed to. a monster black- 
smith concern. It has its recruits from 
every trade, big and little, the country 
over. 

4 

It is to be regretted that the cigar- 
makers are not competing with the 
New York Giants ( ?) as tail-enders in 
this ill-advised movement. The city 
of Tampa stands face to face with 
commercial ruin, as a result of the ever 
occurring and uncalled for labor trou- 
bles in the ranks of the cigarmakers. 

x 

Tampa’s life depends upon its in- 
dustrial interests, of which cigar 
manufacturing is pre-eminent. In the 
neighborhood of one hundred factories 
are now closed down, and the manu- 
facturers seriously contemplate re- 
moval to other localities where their 
business will not be always menaced 
by labor agitation and its consequent 
disasters. 

® 

Montreal has been in the throes of a 
cigarmakers’ rebellion for some 
months, and as a result her factories 
are tied up and her supremacy as the 
first cigar manufacturing city in Can- 
ada seriously threatened. It is a black 
eye that will be seen for many a day, 
and the difficulty is that it is not yet 
being treated. The strikers seem suf- 
ficiently encouraged to render it impos- 
sible for them to agree upon any terms 
with the manufacturers. 

* 
Where will it end? Capital and La- 














bor should go hand in hand, each mu- 

tually dependent upon the other for its 

success. Capital—if stiff-necked—can 

sit back and exist on itself, while La- 

bor slowly and inevitably starves. Is 

there a remedy; and if so, what is it? 
- 

Is this not an opportune time to reg- 
ister your cigar and tobacco brands? 
You certainly have more time now 
than you will when business opens up 
in the Fall; and you undoubtedly real- 
ize the great advantages of having 
private brands of your own, and hav- 
ing them fully protected. 

» 

Kindly watch the figures following 
your name on the address-label in 
which this Magazine is received. In 
case it is “8/1” the payment of your 
subscription is exhausted with this 
month, and by the same sign, payment 
for another year in advance is respect- 
fully requested. With such payment 
you will be entitled to and will receive, 
in due course, whatever premium you 
desire. 

* 

Between advertising right and ad- 
vertising wrong there is a vast differ- 
ence. The right way means that you 
are doing the largest business, and the 
wrong way that the other fellow is 
doing it. 

sd 

Are you “wise” on the subject of 
gummed labels as a means of direct- 
result-producing advertising? You 
know that every one reaches its mark, 
and tells your business as graphically 
as you can tell it yourself. They are 
growing in demand enormously. The 
cost of the labels begins with nothing 
and never gets much beyond that, as 
1,000 are given Free with a year’s sub- 
scription to THE SMOKER’s MAGAZINE 
at $1. While for $3 you can get the 
Magazine one year and 6,000 Gummed 
Labels—a great investment. 





No $1 investment returns surer divi- 
dends than a subscription to THE 
SMOKER’S Macazine. Try it! 
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Queries Answered Department. 
UERIES will be answered in this 
department, for our readers, 
whether they are subscribers or 
not, and we desire all to bear in mind 
that this service is. entirely free of 
charge. Make as liberal use of the 
privilege as you wish. All communi- 
cations will have prompt attention, 
and answers will be forwarded by 
mail when a two-cent stamp or a postal 
card is sent for that purpose. 

R. H. S.—It would require a large 
volume, were we to give you a list of 
all cigar and tobacco brands registered 
since 1890, and you would not be will- 
ing to pay even a small percentage of 
what it would be worth. Your best 
plan is to have a proper search made. 

R. H.—Replying to your query, you 
are informed that cigar factory No. 
327, 2d Dist. of New York, is operated 
by Evaristo Cortez, at 24 Sixth Ave. ; 
and S. H. Furgatch, of 226 Pearl St., 
is the proprietor of cigar factory No. 
125, 2d Dist. of New York. 

W. R.—We would suggest that you 
correspond with Livingston Labor- 
atory, 192 Wyona St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Maas & Waldstein, 107 Murray 
St., and MacAndrews & Forbes, 55 
Water St., New York. Any of these 
concerns can supply your wants in fla- 
vors and colors. Kindly mention this 
Magazine. 

A. N.—Mexican cigars are handled 
more in the West than in New York 
City. As yet they are not sold exten- 
sively in this country, owing to the 
heavy duty. 

N. C. C.—Mexicano cigars are made 
by A. J. Benaim & Son, 81 Bleecker 
St., proprietors of cigar factory No. 2, 
2d Dist. of New York, which has been 
established for nearly 40 years. 

A. S.—The brand of cigars (domes- 
tic) known as La Rosa de Santiago is 
manufactured by M. Atak & Co., fac- 
tory No. 201, 2d Dist. of New York, 
being located at 3 Howard St. 

A. E. K. and Others—It is not nec- 
essary to have a label made before the 
brand is registered. It is also unwise, 
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inasmuch as the brand may have been 
previously registered, in which event 
you lose your money and your time— 
the labels being of no value to you. 
Register before incurring any other 
expense ; it’s safer. 

R. B. C.—A registration may cover 
cigars, tobacco and cigarettes at no ex- 
tra cost. “Tobacco” covers smoking, 
chewing and plug. Unless specifically 
stated in the application, registra- 
tions are made to cover cigars only. 
Remittance must accompany every ap- 
plication to insure immediate entry. 





Reeent Incorporations. 


HE Selma Improving Co., Selma, 
N. C., to build warehouses, stem- 
meries, etc. Capital, $5,000. 

The Frings Bros. Co., Dover, Del., 
to manufacture and sell cigars. $10,- 
000. 
The Slaughtersville Stemmery Co., 
Frankfort, Ky. $6,000. 

The H. Switzer Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., manufacturing and jobbing. 
$21,000. 

The Egyptian Flag Cigarette Co., 
New York, to manufacture and sell 
cigarettes. $1,500. 

Noreign-Quiz Cigar Co., New York. 
$5,000. 

The Central Cigar Mfg. Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. $30,000. 

The Peregoy & Moore Co., Council 
Bluffs, Ia. $100,000. 

The American Cigar Co. (in IIli- 
nois). $100,000. 

The Star Tobacco Co. (Delaware), 
incorporators from Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
$200,000. 

The Postal Cigar Co. of Cleveland, 
Columbus, O. $5,000. 

The Bauman & Ashley Cigar Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. $50,000. 

The Merchants’ Cigar Co., Rensse- 
laer, Ind. $1,800. 





A well-known medical journal offers 
this advice: “If the child does not 
thrive on fresh milk, boil it.” Why not 
begin by merely spanking it? It may 
learn to like it after awhile. 
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Red Register Bureau. 


E desire to notify the trade that we have um 
W su facilities for Registering Trade- 
Marks for Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, etc., 
and quareates efficient and superior service in 
eve: rticular. 4 
pap Registration, including Sealed Cer- tee 
GFICATE 2. eee eeesecececerereeseeceeces ‘ 
Fee for Search, resulting in rejection...... 35 
A remittance of Ont Doxtar is to accempeng, 
applications for Registration, to insure immediate 
entry. Address all communications to 
RED REGISTER BUREAU, 
faux Smoxer’s Macazine Co., Times Buitpine 
New York. 


TiTLes REGISTERED. 


Wirtnovt BinveR. No. 17,283. Reg- 
istered July 5, 1901, 8.10 A. M., for 
Cigars. Henry Mayer & Sons, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Smoke CLown. No. 17,284. Reg- 
istered July 5, 1901, 8.10 A. M., for 
Cigars. Henry Mayer & Sons, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

For De D. F. Co. No. 17,285. Reg- 
istered July 10, 1901, 7.50 A. M., 
for Cigars. Butler-Ferris Cigar 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

SMOKE Fox. No. 17,286. Registered 
July 13, 1901, 7.50 A. M., for Ci- 
gars. Henry Mayer & Sons, Gales- 
burg, IIL. . 

Princeton Corors. No. 17,287. Keg- 
istered July 15, 1901, 7.50 A. M., for 
Cigars. F. Bremkamp, Paterson, 
N. J. 

TITLES REJECTED. 

Zymo, Halifax Taming, Princeton, 
Trix, Cuban Queen, Prudentia, Gold 
Medal, Illinois, Cunard, Alligator, En- 
vov, Moose, Flor De Potosi, Sappho, 
3aronet, Narrow Gauge, Rambler, 
Cocktails, American Gentleman, Stub, 
Stubs, Rippers, The Fox, Black Cat, 
Sportsman, Night Cap, Palo Alto, La 
Dola, Blue Dick, Our Favorita, Flora- 
dora, Yellow Brand, Fanshaw, Cap- 
stan, High Ball, Clarence, No Binder, 
Ivory King, Emeno, Profit Shaver, 
Seven Up, Zaza, White Mice, Gertie. 





She—Did you ever take part in am- 
ateur theatricals ? 

He—Once; but I’m all right now.— 
Town Topics. 





THE SMoOKEr’s MaGaziNE will help 
you increase your business. 
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MARK TWAIN’S SUMMER HOME, SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) is spending the summer in a most pictu 
esque rustic home near the borders of Saranac Lake, N. Y., in the very heart 
of the Adirondacks.. His only near neighbors are the trees, and they do not 
disturb his meditations. 
















At the End of 
The Manrope ./ 
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R. ARBUCKLE’S reputation 
was international, and from 
the viewpoint of ship masters 
and owners it was good. Aside 

from slight mention of an independence 

of character which had prevented their 
recommending him for a command, 
captains with whom he had sailed 
spoke well of him. They agreed that 
he knew his business. He could “lick 

a crew into shape” before the green 
hands had learned the ropes. He could 
get more work out of them than could 
ordinarily be got out of double their 
number. He could take a lofty, sky- 
sail yarder, dingy and rusty from a 
long stay at the dock, and with the 
poorest of crews could have her spick 
and span as a yacht before reaching 
the Horn or the Cape. In a sudden 
squall he could shorten down to top- 
gallant sails before the watch below 
could reach the deck to help. In short, 
he was, as one skipper expressed it, 
“the two ends and the bight of a sail- 
or,” @nd in the opinion of all of them 
the bes**“aief mate out of New York. 
The op$.,on of sailors who had signed 
under him was equally unanimous, but 
being unfit for publication is not given 
here. It does not matter. Gossip of 
the forecastle and sailors’ boarding 
house would not have influenced Cap- 
tain Haskins at this stage of his de- 
velopment even had he heard it. A se- 
cret and unsatisfied yearning for high- 
er things, hidden in his soul since his 
first voyage with his father, would 
have risen up to offset such gossip. 

At ship chandlers’ stores, agents’ and 
consuls’ offices and at shipmasters’ ta- 
bles he had listened to tales told by 
his confreres of mutinous crews, double 
irons and bread and water, belaying 
pin and handspike medicine, powder 
and buckshot arguments and other de- 
tails incident to the government of big 
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ships, and he, the little, witherea, gina- 
ly faced old man, who had never struck 
a blow or received one, who did not 
need a mate to keep his men at work, 
whose ancient little vessel was known 
as the Sailors’ Home, would have 
lived such experiences and told such 
tales. His humdrum life palled upon 
him. Hence his secret yearnings— 
hence his delight when, looking for a 
mute at Callao, he was introduced by 
the consul to Mr. George Arbuckle, the 
crack chief officer of big ships, the. 
dashing, handsome six footer whose 
reputation was so good, who for 20 
years had signed in nothing smaller 
than 2,000 tons register, and who 
would sign with Captain Haskins now 
only because shipwreck. had left him 
penniless, and the consul, having pro- 
cured him a berth, declined further as- 
sistance. 

“T’ll take the berth, captain,” he said, 
“and be aboard in the morning, but 
there’s one thing I stick out for. 
There’s no second mate, you say, so I’ll 
have more than my share of the work. 
What I want is no interference be- 
tween me and the men. I’m not used 
to it, in the first place, and then I’ll 
have no time for it. I don’t believe in 
coddling men, and if I break one of 
their heads that’s my business. If I 
kill one of them, that’s my business, 
too, but I’ll expect my money at quar- 
antine, as usual, and a chance to skip 
before we dock.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” stammered the 
little captain. “I understand, Mr. Ar- 
buckle. A mate has rights which a 
master is bound to respect. I leave 
things entirely to you, as far as the 
work goes: You know your business. 
I heard ef you ten years ago. I have 
six in the forecastle. A little stirring 
up won’t hurt ’em. Suit yourself. Stir 
7em up if you like.” 

So Mr. George Arbuckle became mate 
of the little brigantine Warrior, loaded 
and cleared for New York. On his 
way to the dock in the morning he 
stopped at the consulate to post a let- 
ter home and listened to this from the 
white haired old consul: 

“I heard you speak carelessly of 
breaking beads and killing men. You 
have done this before—I have heard of 
you—and will possibly do it again; but, 
be assured, sir, on the word of an old 
man who has studied men and events, 
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the wrong we do comes home to us 
this side of the grave, and the men we 
kill come back to watch us die. Here 
is a letter just in from the Frisco 
steamer for one of your crew.” 

‘Mr. Arbuckle laughed at the admoni- 
tion, shook hands with the consul, 
pocketed the letter and went on board. 
When he had changed his clothes and 
reached the deck, be found that Cap- 
tain Haskins had mustered the crew at 
the mainmast. 

“These are my men, Mr. Arbuckle,” 
said the captain. “Men, this is Mr. 
Arbuckle, who goes home mate with 
us.” 

A gray bearded man, elderly, but ac- 
tive, stepped forward from the group 
and, ducking his head with a concilia- 
tory grin, said partly to the captain, 
partly to the officer: 

“IT knew Mr. Arbuckle when he was a 
boy, sir, though I don’t s’pose he ’mem- 
bers me. 1 lived in Tompkinsville 
awhile. He used to chum wi’ my neph- 
ew, my namesake. My name’s Martin 
Mathews, sir.” 

Mr. Arbuckle made no immediate re- 
sponse. He was looking into each face 
with a dispassionate stare and only 
gave the old sailor his share of the 
scrutiny. When he had finished the 
inspection, he said quietly to the crew 
as a whole: 

“T’ve taken your measure. Now, let 
me tell you at the start, I expect wher 
I speak to a man that that men will 
jump, not walk or run, but jump. Un- 
derstand? Then we can get along. But 
if he doesn’t—if I have to speak twice to 
a man—that man’ll wish himself dead. 
Understand? My name’s Arbuckle. 
Ever hear of me? My first name is 
Mister. Remember that.” 

The men—all but the negro cook— 
shifted their feet uneasily and dropped 
their eyes when his searching glance 
met them. But the cook returned his 
stare, 

“I think, sir,” said Martin, “you'll 
find us all right. I’ve sailed three v’y- 
ages wi’ Captain Haskins.” 

“Two and a half too many. And right 
here, old man, let me say to you I’ve 
no use for townies aboard ship. The 
less you have to say about Tompkins- 
ville the better for you. Go forrard, 
the lot of you.” 

They obeyed him, with misgiving in 
their faces, though Captain Haskins 
smiled his delight. Here was the right 


kind of a mate, But for a tew days, 
during which the brigantine put to sea, 
nothing further occurred to further sat- 
isfy his yearnings or justify the mis- 
givings of the men. Mr. Arbuckle 
proved his efficiency as an officer. In 
navigation he was superior to Captain 
Haskins and in seamanship above the 
criticism of old Martin, an erudite fore- 
castle lawyer. The men, too, impress- 
ed by his certain mastery of his profes- 
sion and zealous to please an officer 
they respected, forestalled the first be- 
ginnings of disapproval until Tom, an 
intelligent young fellow, fresh from the 
navy, answered a command with “Very 
good, sir,” instead of the ‘“‘Aye, aye, 
sir,” of the merchant service. Obvious- 
ly no self respecting officer could brook 
such an offense, so Tom was promptly 
knocked down, stepped upon, kicked in 
the face and instructed. 

“I want none of your dashed man- 
of-war etiquette here!” said the mate 
sternly as the dazed sailor arose. ‘“An- 
swer me properly or I’ll cut the liver 
out of you! Hear me? Come now, 
what d’you say?’ 

“Aye, aye, sir!” stammered Tom, too 
astonished, as well as disabled, to re- 
sent this treatment. He was not cow- 
ardly, but no sane man merely resents 
the assaults of a tiger, and Tom pos- 
sessed the man-of-war man’s respect 
for authority. 

Jerry, an Irishman, was next to be 
disciplined. He spilled some tar on the 
dingy old deck and was called down 
from aloft, collared, choked, pressed 
downward and his nose rubbed in the 
sticky tar. Then he was reduced to 
aches and contusions. But the nation- 
al sense of injury was strong in Jer- 
ry, and he had never served in the na- 
vy. He turned on the officer and 
fought him until rendered unconscious. 
Then he was carried to his bunk and 
nursed back to life by Captain Has- 
kins, who read him a lecture on insub- 
ordination and outwardly approved of 
his punishment — outwardly, because 
the misgivings of the men had reached 
to the captain and were sorely conflict- 
ing with his inward yearnings. 

Dutch Ned’s turn came next. A shift 
of wind caught the jibs aback, and 
Ned, at the wheel, was blamed. 

“I was put der wheel hard up, sir,” 
he said in answer, “but she no steerage 
way have right away, sir.” 

“Dry up, you black jowled Ethiopi- 
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an!’ yelled the angry Mr. Arbuckle. 
“Talk back to me, will you?’ Then— 
it was painful—Ned was taught his 
place. But when he had learned it he 
could not see, and another man steered 
his trick. Captain Haskins was non- 
committal. 

In the freezing weather off Cape 
Horn John, a Swede, fell from the icy 
fore topgallant yard, struck the upper 
topsail yard, bounded to the lower top- 
sail yard and held on. But he had 
dropped the heaver which he had tak- 
en aloft, and this fell perilously close 
to Mr. Arbuckle’s head. Descending 
painfully, with broken ribs and bleed- 
ing face, his answers to Mr. Arbuckle 
at the rail were not such in coherence 
and respectful tone as to convince the 
gentleman of John’s innocence in drop- 
ping the heaver so close to him. So 
John was further crippled with the 
heaver, which the mate had secured. 
Captain Haskins did what he could for 
the sufferer and then reasoned with 
the mate. His crew was small, he 
said, and it was unwise to have more 
than one man disabled at once, for, 
though Dutch Ned could now see, Jer- 
ry was unable to pull ropes or steer. 

This advice might have prevailed, 
for Mr. Arbuckle possessed a fairly 
logical mind. But unluckily he com- 
muned with George, a weakminded, 
lanky youth of the crew, whom he 
called aft to keep him company on a 
clear moonlight night. He asked the 
young man about his history, his plans, 
hopes and prospects, and the flattered 
weakling responded. He was a mem- 
ber of the Salvation Army, he said, not 
a sailor, and he had signed with Cap- 
tain Haskins at the behest of his su- 
periors as a practical means of saving 
souls, for sailors ashore were hard to 
reach, and the Army had few converts 
among them. But he had achieved lit- 
tle with this crew. The spirit of the 
Lord was not with them. They were 
irreverent, profane and revengeful in 
spite of his prayers and exhortations. 
And this led to the object of the inter- 
view. 

“Revengeful?” repeated the mate. 
“What about? Are they after me?” 

“Well, no, sir, not that; but they say 
spiteful things.” : 

“About me? What do they say? Tell 
me, boy. I’ve been your friend. I saw 
at the start that you were different 
from that crowd.” 


“It’s not all of them, sir,” said the 
fatuous youth. “But Martin says that 
you practically murdered your wife 
and child years ago. Ob, I don't be- 
lieve it, sir. I don’t really.” The mate’s 
face was frightful in the moonlight. 

“What—how—how did he put it?’ he 
said in a choking voice. 

“I don't believe it, Mr. Arbuckle. He 
said that you beat her cruelly when at 
home, and when you left on a voyage 
she took the child to New York and 

















“Don’t let me hear any more of this!” 


tried to make a living, but they both 
starved to death.” 

“Go forrard,” said the mate calmly, 
“and send that old liar aft.” 

George disappeared, and Martin came. 

“I'll teach you, you old crow bait,” 
he said, “to set the men against me. 
Killed my wife and child, did 1? Didn’t 
I tell you that the less you knew about 
Tompkins ville the better for you?’ 

“Mr. Arbuckle,” answered the old 
man bravely, “what I’ve said in the 
fo’castle I’ll say to your face, and I’ve 
a right to say what the whole town 
knows. I knew you as a boy, and I 
knew your wife as a pretty little girl, 
and if the account is true you are re- 
sponsible. I never saw the baby, but 
my folks did and read the letter she 
sent jist before they both died of staz- 
vation.” 
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~ The old man fell under the fist blow 
which followed, and ‘when the infuriat- 
ed officer had finished stamping upon 
him he, tuo, was carried to his bunk, 
and Captain Haskins became alarmed: 
His secret ideals had been realized. 

“You stop this right here, Mr. Ar- 
buckle,” he said. “I forbid you killing 
and maiming my crew. If you strike 
another of my men, I’ll put you ’fore 
the mast. I will, by the Eternal!” 

Which was as near as Captain Has- 
kins ever came to profanity. 

But the mate was not himself. He 
answered warmly—in fact, threatened 
to break Captain Haskins’ head if he 
violated his agreement not to interfere 
between him and the men, and for a 
few days was practically master of the 
vessel, a terror to all. Then an incli- 
dent: brought him around. 

The Salvationist, useless on deck and 
spared by the mate only because of his 
value as a spy, was a splendid enter- 
tainer in the watch below, possessing a 
clear, bell-like tenor voice. Usually he 
sang the sacred words and jingling 
tunes of the Salvation Army, but on 
this evening he treated them to a pa- 
thetic song of the war days. It began 
softly, at first nothing distinguishable 
but the melody, then rising until the 
words of the refrain could be heard 
from the poop: 

No more the bugle calls the weary one. 
Rest, noble spirit, in thy grave unknown. 
lll find you and know you among the good and 

* true 
When a robe of white is given for the faded coat 

of blue. 


Mr. Arbuckle was heard to utter a 
sound between a gasp and a groan. 
Then he ran forward, entered the fore- 
castle, pulled the singer from his bunk 
and expressed himself: 

“Shut up! 
caterwauling insect! Don’t let me hear 
any more of this!” Then he shook the 
unlucky George until his breathing 
was difficult. 

“Don’t you want us to sing in the 
last dog watch below, sir?’ asked Tom, 
standing up. 

“No!” yelled the mate; then, remind- 
ed by their faces that the edict was 
revolutionary, he added: “Not such 
songs as this. They’re played out years 
ago. Sing something decent, lively. 
Hear me,” he said to the cowering 
George. “Sing something lively if you 
want to sing, and don’t sing so blanked 
loud!” 


Shut up, you sniveling, . 


“Yes, sir—all right, sir—aye, aye, sir!” 
answered George, and the mate went 
aft. 

He walked the deck until midnight 
and for an hour inte his wateh below, 
then approached the captain. 

“Mustn’t think, sir,” he said, halting, 
“that I’m trying to kill the men. I’m 
not. But they aggravate me. There’s 
no able seaman aboard.” 

“That is a matter of opinion, Mr. Ar- 
buckle,” answered the captain coldly. 
“Even so, able seamen are not really 
necessary in a little craft like this. 
Human beings are and require human 
treatment. And what’s wrong with 
that boy? He’s got a good voice. I 
like to hear him sing, and he’s the one 
man, besides the cook, that you haven’t 
maltreated. I thought you liked him.” 

“Like him—the sniveling, psalm sing- 
ing sneak! I’ve pumped him dry about 
the rest, and they put him up to sing 
that song. I know it. It’s the old fel- 
low. Have you heard what he’s saying 
*bout me?” 

“About your wife? Yes; Martin told 
me when I bandaged him. That is not 
my business. But I shouldn’t think a 
mere song could disturb you, Mr. Ar- 
buckle. I know the song—‘Faded Coat 
of Blue.’ It’ll draw tears from a stone, 
but not from bucko mates, as a general 
thing.” 

“But I’ve got feelings, captain, same 
as any man. And that’s a song she 
taught the child; used to sing it togeth- 
er, the young un sitting in her lap and 
me smoking and listening. ’Tisn’t on 
her account. To hades with her! She 
quit me when I was at sea. But she 
took the bey—my boy. She took my 
boy away, and he died.” 

“Of starvation?’ 

“No.” And the mate’s voice was 
hoarse. “I won’t have it that way. 
She lied, she lied. Starvation, my boy, 
not that. He sc sick maybe, and she 


didn’ t eare for h 
“Why did she —" you?” asked the 


captain, for lack of something to say. 
“Why, captain, she was one of these 
high toned pieces—too good for this 
world—parson’s daughter, and when 
her old dad died she was dashed glad 
to marry me to get something to eat. 
But she objected to everything I did 
and said I wasn’t good enough for her, 
and when I gave her a few bats in the 
nose she objected still more. I had to 
take this at school and at sea. So does 
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every man. Why should a woman be 
exempt? But she quit me, dash her, 
and took my boy.” . 

“Well,” said the captain slowly, “if 
that is your code we cannot discuss it. 
You are too old to be changed. I'll 
simply say, Mr. Arbuckle, that I am 
master here under the law. I forbid 
you to strike another man aboard my 
vessel. You are big enough to thrash 
all hands, but I know the law and will 
prosecute you, with my men for wit- 
nesses.” 

The mate went to his bunk. He may 
or may not have been impressed by the 
captain’s threat. He certainly was by 
an interview with the cook which oc- 
curred a few mornings later. So far 
there had been no friction between 
these two, the most important factors 
in the economy of a ship at sea. But 
the watch on deck, being a little dila- 
tory in drinking their morning coffee, 
brought Mr. Arbuckle to the galley door 
loudly commanding that the cook stop 
the morning coffee until further orders. 
The cook came to the door with a ten 
inch carving knife. “Look heah,” he 
said, with sparkling eyes. “I know 
you, you no ’’count white man. My fa- 
ther used to go into the forest an kill 
gorillas like you ‘fore the traders got 
him. I was a slave till I was big 
*nough to run way. Then I killed an 
overseer like you. Now I’m an Amer- 
ican. You heah me—I’m an Amer- 
ican? I signed heah to cook for all 
hands an give ’em coffee at turn to. 
I’m goin to do it. I sharpened this 
knife the day you joined, an I’ve kept 
itsharp. If you run foul of me, I'll cut 
you into little bits. You heah me?’ 

The officer heard and understood. He 
went aft for a revolver, and the cook 
followed to the cabin door with the 
knife and met him when he appeared. 
But the pistol did not leave his pocket. 
The cook was as large a man as him- 
self, and there was an earnest look in 
his sparkling eyes that dominated oth- 
er influences. So the day’s work be- 
gan without disturbance. 

From this on, though he carried his 
revolver ostentatiously for the cook’s 
benefit and cursed the men explosively 
night and day, he obeyed Captain Has- 
kins’ injunction. Until the last day of 
the passage he struck no man. But in 
the case of George, no longer exempt, 
the vocal abuse had the effect of re- 


ducing him to a state of chronic ter- 
ror, which found expression in a will- 
ingness to betray to Mr. Arbuckle all 
that was said in the forecastle, in the 
hope of finding favor with him. The 
mate would listen, of course, and abate 
none of his contempt for the informer, 
while the crew, easily surmising the 
object of the nightly discourse at the 
weather main rigging, ‘made life a 
burden to George in the watch below. 
Never tas wholesome in his attitude 
toward his fellow men, he yielded to 
the pressure and became an illogical, 
irresponsible animal. Never too clean- 
ly in his personal habits, he became an 
offense to the eye and nostril, and this 
induced the mate to apply heroic treat- 
ment. He doused him with buckets 
of water in the morning, washing 
down the deck; and, this not availing, 
he collared him ‘one dark night when 
he had crept aft with a new tale, 
marched him to the taffrail and, in 
spite of his screams, tied him to the 
end of the mainsheet and lowered him 
over the stern, slacking away until the 
poor wretch was immersed to his 
waist. Occasionally a lifting sea would 
bury him, smothering his cries. Then, 
as the stern arose, he would dangle, 
dripping and gasping, from the upright 
rope until another sea came to over- 
whelm him. Mr. Arbuckle watched 
from the taffrail and might have pull- 
ed him in after he was presumably 
cleaner, but a sudden squall and shift 
of wind required his attention and 
the work of the watch below for two 
hours, during which George remained 
overboard, forgotten by all but the 
man at the wheel. 

At last it was Martin, barely recover- 
ed from his beating, who informed Mr. 
Arbuckle that if he did not hoist George 
aboard he would becket the wheel and 
call the captain, which induced the offi- 
cer to curse Martin luridly, but as a 
secondary censideration to rescue the 
involuntary bather. George would not 
talk when he was pulled in. He smil- 
ed voluminously in the light from the 
binnacle and muttered incoherently, but 
would not talk in spite of the stern 
command of the mate to tell how he 
felt and to state his future intentions 
with regard to soap and water. They 
led him forward, where his horrified 
shipmates stripped and put him in his 
bunk to drivel himself into the sleep of 
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utter exhaustion and idiocy. Hé awak- 
ened 12 hours later, and, though he 
still gibbered when spoken to, often 
repeating the words of the speaker, he 
showed no sign of brain, mind or soul 
behind the words. They found that he 
could pull a rope if put in his hands 
and would belay when told. He could 
not be trusted at the wheel, but learned 
to express himself on seeing a light 
and became available on the lookout. 
If properly watched, he could paint, 
tar down rigging, sweep and scrub the 
deck, but could do no work requiring 
the intelligence of a pack mule. Yet in 
spite of the embargo on his tongue he 
could sing the songs he had known in 
a soft, plaintive voice which moved 
these rough men to tears, and in spite 
of the terrible experience that had 
wrecked his mind he displayed no more 
fear of Mr. Arbuckle. He never avoid- 
ed him, but would smile into his face 
with the innocent candor of a babe. 

What Mr. Arbuckle thought of his 
handiwork found no expression in his 
manner or discourse. He was still the 
strict, arbitrary, profane critic of the 
crew that he was before. What Cap- 
tain Haskins thought could be surmis- 
ed by the fact that he spoke no more to 
his mate and entered the incident in 
his official log. The men were less 
guarded, boldly announcing their inten- 
tion to throw him overboard if he went 
much further and warning Mr. Ar- 
buckle in any event to be prepared for 
legal proceedings on shore, which did 
not in the least affect the officer at the 
time, this being the last gossip given 
him by George on the night of his 
ducking. 

It was when the anchor was dropped 
off Tompkinsville, Staten Island, that 
he broke out again, to wind up the pas- 
sage with a proper assertion of his dig- 
aity. A slight mistake on the part of 
one of them in paying out chain and 
the scowling approval of the mistake 
in the faces of the rest induced him to 
lay about him with a handspike, and 
when he had finished three only of the 
crew—Tom, Martin and George—could 
stand erect. Even the cook was dis- 
abled. When he left his galley to join 
the row, he was met not by a pistol 
shot, but simply by the swinging hand- 
spike, and the hand which held that 
sharp carving knife was crushed. 

Canvas had been furled while towing 
up the bay, so when the pilot had been 


































































put ashore in thé dingéey the work of 
the day was done, and all hands went 
to a late supper—served one handed by 
the cook. When he had cleared off the 
dishes from the cabin table, Mr. Ar- 
buckle, courageous and confident from 
his recent victory, reminded the cap- 
tain of his pre-expressed desire to be 
paid off before docking. 

“You want your pay, do you?” asked 
the indignant little captain heatedly. 
“You want to quit me now to escape 
arrest and leave me to dock this vessel 
with three men. You'll get your money 
tomorrow, and you'll get it in the pres- 
ence of the policeman who arrests 
you.” 

The argument and quarrel which fol- 
lowed need not be detailed. It ended 
in a crashing blow of the six foot offi- 
cer’s fist on the temple of the five foot 
captain. The little man reeled, sat 
down on a stool, slid off and stretched 
himself on the floor with the delibera- 
tion of a man preparing for sleep, while 
Mr. Arbuckle, breathing loudly and 
deeply, looked down on him with angry 
eyes. But as he looked the anger left 
his eyes, and his breathing, though still 
loud and deep, changed its character. 
He examined the captain’s head. There 
was no outward sign of injury, and he 
felt for a movement of the heart. The 
breast was warm, but as rigid as the 
face, with its staring eyes. He stood 
up, then sat down on the stool and 
looked at the man he had killed. 

He had bargained to receive his mon- 
ey and discharge before docking if he 
killed a man on the passage. Here 
was the dead man. Where was the 
money? 

He procured keys from the captain’s 
pocket, lighted the lamp in his room, 
searched his desk and found not only 
money enough to pay off all hands, but 
the account of wages due each man up 
to the end of the following day and 
their discharges, signed by Captain 
Haskins, his own stating that as mate 
he was V. G. (very good). He counted 
out the money due him, signed his 
name to the account, pocketed the 
money and discharge and locked the 
desk. As far as the world was con- 
cerned he was officially paid off as 
mate of the Warrior. Then, lifting the 
corpse to the bed in the room, he turn- 
ed down the lamp and sought the deck. 

It was a dark, wintry evening, with 
cold rain and a colder wind out of_the 
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north which froze the rain as it fell. 
Deck, rail and rigging were already 
coated with ice, and overboard large 
cakes of it, fragments of the Hudson 
river pack, were floating seaward on 
the swift tide. The vessel was alone 
at the anchorage, moored beyond easy 
hailing distance from the shore, and all 
lights were turned out forward except 
the riding light in the fore rigging. 
The stooped figure of Martin, standing 
the first anchor watch, showed dimly 
in the darkness of the forecastle door, 
but the rest of the stricken men were 
undoubtedly in their bunks. It was an 
ideal night for murder and its concom- 
itants; but, cold as it was, Mr. Ar- 
buckle perspired profusely. He climb- 
ed the poop steps and looked over the 
stern, where the dingey, tugging at its 
painter, bobbed and rocked on the 
black water below. Long and silently 
he mused and often mopped his brow 
with his handkerchief. Then his mus- 
ings found expression. 

“Won't do,” he muttered. “Doctors 
would know he didn’t drown. Adrift 
in the dingey, maybe—no oars—frozen 
to death? But I need the boat for an 
alibi. Frozen to death—how? Falls 
overboard — floats long enough to 
freeze. Good—a life buoy! Some one 
throws it. Who? I must be ashore. 
One of the men—the idiot. He could 
throw it and do no more. I must come 
out just in time to hear cries for help, 
climb aboard, miss the skipper, find 
the life buoy gone and raise hades. 
Idiot on anchor watch. When is he on 
watch? But I can arrange that.” 

He removed a life buoy from the 
quarter rail, entered the cabin by the 
after companionway and drew the 
cork ring over the head and shoulders 
of the body, twisting the still pliable 
arms and fingers around it to hold it 
in place. Next he carried the body up 
and rested it against the taffrail until 
he had assured himself that Martin 
was still forward. Then he carefully 
lowered it over the stern, shifting his 
hold to the hair, and reaching down 
until the feet touched the water before 
letting go. There was hardly a splash. 
The life buoy was forced up snug un- 
der the arms, and the body, shoulders 
out, floated away on the tide. No in- 
telligent coroner would pronounce this 
a case of murder. 

Mr. Arbuckle descended to his room, 
where he changed his clothes, putting 
on the suit he had worn at Callao. As 
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bo donned the coat he felt of a letter 
in the pocket—the letter given him by 
the consul and which he had forgotten 
to deliver. He read the address, “‘“Mar- 
tin Mathews, brigantine Warrior, Cal- 
lao, Peru, care American consul.” He 
no longer perspired so profusely, but 
trembled from the reaction of feeling 
which followed the safe disposal of the 
body. A glass of spirits {rom the cap- 
tain’s stock remedied this, and, going 
on deck, he bawled out in his most 
officerlike tone: “Who's on watch? Lay 
aft here.” Martin obeyed and met him 
at the mainmast. 

“Here’s a letter I got from the con- 
sul at Callao for you. Forgot all about 
“a” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered Martin 
as he took the letter. I s’pect it’s from 
my sister in shore here. Curious, sir, 
that I come back to Tompkinsville to 
read it.” . 

“Never mind about Tompkinsville. 
Who stands watch tonight?’ 

“Only three of us, sir. We ’greed to 
let the rest have all night in. Tom re- 
lieves me at “leven, and George relieves 
him at 3. I came on at 8, sir, as you 
ordered at supper time.” 

“That’s all riglit. Let George come 
on at 11 and let Tom take the morning 
watch. The harbor’s quiet at midnight, 
and river thieves work late. Let Tom 
take the last watch. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir. I'll call George at ’leven.” 

“And keep your watch on the poop. 
Pass the word along. Make that idiot 
understand—to stand watch on the 
poop. But don’t disturb the captain. 
He’s sick. If he feels better, I may go 
ashore in the dingey.” 

“All right, sir. May I read my letter 
forrard, sir?” 

“Go ahead; get it off your mind.” 

Martin disappeared in the direction 
of the forecastle, and when Mr. Ar- 
buckle saw him emerge a little later he 
went below. 

“Got to make sure,” he said. “Got to 
have the idiot on deck, and I can’t dis- 
turb the watches any more. Make ’em 
suspicious. I'll wait till "leven o’clock, 
when the skipper feels better.” 

He waited, passing the time as he 
could, and when the cabin clock struck 
11 went on deck, first fortifying him- 
self with a glass of whisky. George 
and Martin were coming aft, the older 
man earnestly explaining the orders to 
the ypunger. Mr. Arbuckle fully as 












earnestly repeated them, enjoining 
George to stand watch on the poop 
and not to disturb Captain Haskins, 
who was feeling better. 

“And I’m going ashore,” he said to 
Martin. “Be back about midnight. 
*k’ore you turn in bring the dingey up 
to the gangway.” 

Martin answered respectfully and 
obeyed him, while the smiling idiot 
watched the operation. Then Mr. Ar- 
buckle descended the side ladder, slack- 
ing himself carefully down by the man- 
ropes. These were two short, fanciful- 
ly covered ropes leading from brass 
stanchions in the rail, one each side of 














- a. “i brajn you.” 
the ladder, to Withiii @ Toot or the-wra- 
ter. They were covered with ice and 
hard to hold, yet he paused half way 
down to repeat the command to “stand 
watch on the poop.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the old sailor as 
he climbed the rail with a pump brake 
in his hand. “The boy’ll do that all 
right. But I want to say something 
first. You’re going, George Arbuckle. 
You’ve got your money and discharge, 
and this is the last we'll see of you. I 
know the trick. You’re not taking your 
clothes, ’cause you have none worth 
taking. We'll have to wait three days 
*fore we get our money, and then we 
can’t find you. You'll lay low and ship 
again to crinple_more men. But I’ve 
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got this to say—and Fou chew ff over, 
too—you just remember that I had the 
satisfaction of telling you. Hold on, 
there!” Mr. Arbuckle had moved his 
hands upward. “Don’t you come up or 
you'll go down by the run! I'll brain 
you, you devil, if you climb that lad- 
der! You stay there and listen. You've 
pretty near Killed’ this créw. You've 
hammered and clubbed us to the last 
man, and one of us you drove insane— 
this boy here. Look at him, you brute. 
He’s your own son. Do you hear? 
Your own son—the little boy that we 
all thought died of starvation. He 
didn’t die, nor the mother, either, at 
the time. She came back to Tompkins- 
ville since this brig sailed from New 
York, and she died here eight months 
ago. She fooled you. The letter I got 
tells of it. And the boy was a Salva. 
tion Army man and shipped in this ves- 
sel. She told that, but she didn’t know 
that he was to meet his father and be 
driven insane. Look at your work, you 
hell hound! Look at your work!” 

Mr. Arbuckle descended quickly. The 
ropes and steps were very slippery, 
but this may not have been the reason 
of his hurry. The demented youth 
looked down and gibbered. The man in 
the boat said nothing. When Martin 
cast off the painter, he shipped the 
oars and pulled shoreward. 

He was not back at midnight. He 
came at 1 o’clock, when the flood tide 
had gathered force and the vessel was 
tailing up the harbor with the side lad- 
der on the offshore side. He hailed as 
he approached, but the anchor watch, 
looking down from the poop rail, did 
not answer the order to take the paint- 
er, so he pulled to the steps and essay- 
ed to climb them with the painter in 
his hand. But steps and manropes 
were still icy. He slipped, scrambled, 
lost the painter and, as the boat float- 
ed sternward, found himself in the wa- 
ter, holding on to the end of the after 
manrope, with the side ladder tanta- 
lizingly close, but not within reach. 

The tide was strong and held him 
away from the ladder. The water was 
icy cold, and his teeth chattered. Ut- 
tering an angry curse, he pulled him- 
self up, high as his strength would en- 
able to him, and, with less of his body 
immersed, he swung toward the lad- 
der; but, strong man though he was, 
he could not support so much of his 
weight and water soaked clothing with 
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one hand, even to catch the Tadder 
with the other. With finger nails 
scraping the coveted steps, he slid 
down the rope and barely held on at 
the end. Again and again he tried, 
only to fatigue himself in failure. 

“On deck, there!” he called at last. 
“George, gi’ me a hand here! George! 
On deck! Hear me? Gi’ me a hand!” 

George heard, but remained on the 
poop rail, silently observing him. 

“George,” he called, “come down to 
the gangway! Stand watch at gang- 
way now! Hear me? And send me 
down a bowline—a running bowline! 
Understand? Make a running bowline 
round the after manrope and slip it 
down to me. Don’t you hear me, 
George?” 

Had there been more of command in 
the tone of his voice George might 
have obeyed in a manner. But he 
spoke pleadingly. 

“On dec, there!” he called again, 
raising his voice. “Forrard there! Turn 
out, somebody, and gi’ me a hand! 
Man overboard! Man overboard! Any 
one hear me? Help! Help!” 

The idiot above chuckled and repeat- 
ed the call softly: “Man overboard! 
Man overboard!” 

“George, my boy,” he begged, “help 
me up. Call the men. No, call Tom; 
don’t bother Martin. Go forrard and 
call Tom; that’s a good boy.” 

“Good boy, good boy, good boy,” was 
repeated to him. 

“Yes, George, you are. But help me. 
I’m your father, George. I just learn- 
ed. Understand? Your father. I didn’t 
know it before; neither did you. I 
thought you died when you were little, 
but you didn’t die. And now I’m going 
to stand by you, George, if you'll help 
me. I’m your father.” 

“Fadder, fadder, fadder, fadder,” 
came back to him. Then, perhaps be- 
cause he had just heard repetitions of 
Martin’s denunciatory words, he chat- 
tered: “Diden die—diden die—diden— 
diden die—you devil—you devil, devil, 
devil, devil—brute, you brute, you 
brute! Look at your work, work, work 
—look at your work—diden die, diden 
die, diden die’— And it merged into 
incohercnt drivel. , 

The man in the water groaned hoarse- 
ly; then, with eyes bulging and veins 
in his hands, neck and temples stand- 
ing out like cording, he strained his 





muscles and scraped thé side with the 
edges of his shoe soles in mighty effort 
of strength. Then he slid down, pant- 
ing hoarsely, and groaned: “I’m cramp- 
ed. I’ve got the cramps. Help!” 

His voice was weak now, and he 
saved it, but while he rested, both 
hands gripping the rope over his head, 
the gibberish above changed to this, 
the clear, bell-like voice echoing on the 
shore: 

My brave lad he sleeps in his faded coat of blue. 


Tn a lonely grave unknown lies the heart that beat 
so true, 


He sank, faint and hungry, among the famished 
brave, 

And they laid him sad and lonely within his 
nameless grave. 

“QO God, have mercy on my soul!” 
muttered the man as the singer ended 
the verse. His eyes were closed now, 
and while the boy above hummed the 
melody softly he repeated to himself 
the words of the consul at Callao: 

“The wrong we do comes home to us 
this side of the grave, and the men we 
kill come back to watch us die.” 

Something brushed him, and he open- 
ed his eyes. Within a foot of his face 
was the torso of a man supported by a 
life buoy. The staring eyes looked into 
his own. With a gasp and a gurgle he 
let go of the rope, and the two went up 
the harbor together. 





Good Fishing. 





“If he only stays asleep fer one more 
minute, I'll have dem all.’”—New York 
Evening Journal. 
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The Clerk Not Crazy. 

“Am I crazy or you?’ shouted the 
lawyer passionately to a clerk with 
whom he could not come to an under- 
standing. 

“I don’t think,” was the quiet reply, 
“you’re @ man who wo 1ld hire a crazy 
clerk.” 


Young Wife—I don’t like that cooking 
school teacher at all. She has neither 
patience nor- consideration. She’s ac- 
tually cruel. 

Husband—Great Scott! She doesn’t 
really make you eat the food, does she? 
—Illustrated Bits. 





MISS LAURA CONGER, SOON TO BE A SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 


A very pretty romance is back of the announcement of the engagement of 
Miss Laura Conger, daughter of our minister to China, to Lieutenant Freder- 
ick E. Buchan. The lucky soldier was one of the relief column at the siege of 
Peking and first met Miss Conger during those stirring scenes. 





















THE HILLS O’ SKYE. 


There’s a ship lies off Dunvegan, 
An she longs to spread her wings, 

An through a’ the day she beckons, 
An through a’ the nicht she sings, 

“Come awa’, awa’, my darlin, 
Come awa’ wi’ me an fly 

To a land that’s fairer, kinder 
Than the moors an hills 0’ Skfe,.”” 


Oh, my heart, my weary heart! 
There’s ne’er a day goes by 

But it turns hame io Dunvegan, 
By the storm beat hills o’ Skye. 


I hae wandered miles fu’ many, 
I hae marked fu’ many a change, 
I hae won me gear in plenty 
In this land sae fair, but strange, 
Yet at times a spell is on me; 
I'm a boy once again, to rin 
On the hills aboon Dunvegan, 
An the kind sea shuts me in. 
Oh, my heart, my weary heart! 
There’s ne’er a day goes by 
But it turns hame to Dunvegan, 
By the storm beat hills o’ Skye. 
—William McLennan in Harper’s Magazine. 


A Break In 
the Levee. 


THE DESPERATE REMEDY 
BY WHICH IT WAS STOPPED. 










For days the river had been rising. 
The levees above were gone for miles 
and miles, and the mad waters had 
swept over the banks, carrying for- 
tunes and even lives before them. On 
one of the big plantations opposite 
Shreveport every effort was being made 
to withstand the flood. Hands were col- 
lected from every cabin and recruited 
from all the adjoining places to 
strengthen the water soaked levees, 
which shook on the pressure of a man’s 
foot. 

It was almost dusk, but the men who 
had not rested for days worked with 
the strength of fresh vigor as the 
voice of Tom Aiken, the planter, direct- 
ed them and cheered them on to the 
task which seemed so hopeless as the 
water crept steadily and steadily high- 
er. But for the fact that every one was 
busy with his work, a little negro boy, 
who suddenly dropped his spade and 
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stéle away between the Wheels of the 
big sand wagon, might have been seen 
as he seurried away around the curve 
in the embankment. 

He ran quickly along for full a quar- 
ter of a mile without looking back 
down the narrow, slippery road that 
was left between tke cotton rows and 
the levee. The boy slackened his pace 
when he became convinced that no one 
was in pursuit of him, and as he did so 
he heard the loud, cheery voice of Tom 
Aiken back at the break, “All work to- 
gether, boys!’ 

“Huh? All work together,” the boy 
said. “Yessir, but you bet dis here nig- 
ger done tired er workin togedder. I’ze 
gwine to sleep, I is. I ain’ shet my eyes 
fur two whole days an nights, an I 
gwine round the p’int to Aunt Viny’s 
an go to sleep.” 

In his eagerness to reach the coveted 
goal the little negro quickened his pace 
again. It was now almost dark, but his 
eyes had -grown accustomed to the 
gloom. He could see the curving line of 
the levee, which seemed to tremble 
with a premonition of its own inade- 
quacy. He could see all the water pools 
in the road. His little legs had meas- 
ured perhaps a mile more when the om- 
inous roar of the river made him stop 
and peer over the levee at the rushing 
waters. 

As he scrambled up the slippery bank 
a clod of loosened earth fell heavily in- 
to the road below, and through the ori- 
fice which it left a little stream of mud- 
dy water trickled. The boy caught his 
breath quickly when the water ran 
over his hand. 

“Lordy!” he exclaimed. “Dere’s gwine 
to be a break right here. Lordy! Lordy! 
What I gwine do?’ 

He stopped to reconsider. There was 
still another mile before he could reach 
the point, and he knew there were only 
a few old women in the cabins there, 
and he could get no help from that 
source. It was more than a mile back 
to where the men were working, and he 
was afraid to show himself there after 
having run away. Besides there was 
not a moment to lose. What was to be 
done must be done at once. The boy 
knew that a great responsibility rested 
upon him. If the little opening were 
not stopped immediately it was only a 
qguestion of a few moments before the 











whole levee would be swept away. 

fie stood up and Tooked about him. 
There was no one in sight. He thought 
he might find a bag of sand dropped by 
a passing wagon, but there was none. 
With sudden purpose he turned and sat 
down over the little crevice through 
which the water came.’ The soft earth 
yielded to his weight, and with his 
hands and feet he pressed it about him, 
patting it to make it firm. 

The difficulty had been solved with- 
out his volition almost. It was only 
after it was done that he thought of 
the consequences. He calculated in his 
unreasoning way that it was 8 o’clock. 
How long would he have to remain 
there? For aught he knew till morn- 
ing. He began to suffer by and by 
from his cramped position, but he dar- 
ed not move even the Icast bit lest the 
crevice should open again. 

He could not tell how time passed. 
Every minute seemed an hour. He 
could not hear the shouts of the men 
below. There was only now and then 
the hoot ef an owl rising above the 
roar ef the water or the swish as a 
clod of earth was sucked into the mad 
current. He wished he had nvt run 
away from his work. 

He began to get drowsy; his limbs 
were almost numb. He wondered what 
would become of him if he should go to 
sleep. If the waters should rise up 
over the levee and drown him and ruin 
the cotton, would it make any differ- 


ence then that he had tried to save it? 
He was inadequate to the. problem, 
the like of which has puzzled graver 
heads than his. The hooting of the 
owl grew less and less frequent, the 
swishing of the waters fainter and 
fainter, the pain in his back easier. 

He must have slept some time. Sud- 
denly he was awakened by the gallop 
of a horse on the road below. He was 
too.weak -to move. His voice was al- 
most gone, but as the horse and rider 
approached he cried out with all the 
strength he could summon, “Marse 
Tom!” 

Mr. Aiken drew rein quickly and 
turned his big lantern in the direction 
of the voice. 

“Who is it, and where are you?” he 
asked, dismounting. 

“It’s me, boss,” answered the boy. 

“What the mischief are you doing 
here, Pete?’ inquired Aiken, peering 
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into the boy’s begrimed face. “Why, 
you are almost buried alive!’ 

“I runned away from back yonder,” 
the boy answered. “I seed the levee er 
breakin here, so I stopped.” 

“Why, bless the boy!” said Aiken. 
“You must be nearly dead. What is to 
be done? Can you stand it till I ride 
back and get help to fill the break? It 
will open as soon as you move.” 

“Yessir; but hurry, boss,” answered 
the boy. 

As Aiken turned to remount he heard 
the sound of boat wheels around the 
curve and the whistle sounded out 
hoarsely. 

“By George!” exclaimed Aiken. 
“There’s a boat, and three more inches 
of water will top the levee here and 
then all is lost.” 

In a few moments the boat rounded 
the curve and the big lights shone out 
across the water. 

“The Marsden,” Aiken said, as he 
saw the two smokestacks, “with Mor- 
ton at the wheel. I shall have to fight 
for it.” 

So saying, he picked up his gun from 
where he had dropped it when he dis- 
mounted and strode on a few paces up 
stream to meet the boat. 

“Steer for the other side!” he called 
out when the boat was in hailing dis- 
tance. 

“I’m running this machine,” respond- 
ed the coarse voice of Morton, “and I 
guess the river is free!” 

Aiken could see the little tongues of 
water as they overlapped the bank 
above. If the boat did not turn, she 
would send the water over the levee 
lower down where the boy was, and he 
and the whole embankment would be 
sucked in. There was no time to be 
lost. 

Swinging the lantern above his head 
so that Morton might see him, he flung 
his rifle to his shoulder and called back, 
“Come another foot nearer to this 
shore and you are a dead man!” 

Morton knew what manner of man he 
had to deal with. The wheel reversed, 
the boat tacked and grazed the opposite 
shore, which was already submerged. 

“All right now, Pete,” said Aiken 
gently, patting the boy’s muddy pate. 
“T’ll go on and be back in a few mo- 
ments.” 

When they came by and put sand 
bags in the hole Pete had been cover- 
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ing, the little fellow was too weak to 
speak or to stand, and Mr. Aiken took 
him up in his arms and himself car- 
ried him to the house. 

And now Pete does nothing but ride 
on the back seat of the carriage to open 
gates for the driver or to carry parcels 
when Tom Aiken’s pretty wife goes to 
Shreveport shopping, for his “boss” is 
grateful to the little hero who saved 
the plantation. 





Some Ridiculous Names. 

According to Lippincott’s, Maurice 
Thompson was no admirer of Ameri- 
can nomenclature. “No poet,” said he, 
“ever got a chance to fedeem the crudi- 
ties of our nomenclature. ‘Mocking 
bird’ is bad enough, but ‘thrasher’ for 
mountain thrush! Doesn’t it preclude 
all prospects of competition with a 
nightingale, though ours may be the 
superior vocalist? And those postof- 
fice names! Nature has lavished all 
her favors upon some of our southern 
mountain parks, but it takes an ad- 
mirer with strong nerves to get his mail 
addressed to Pignut Cove or Greasy 
Creek. 

“The very Tartars could do better 
than that. “‘Tengris Kahn,’ the ‘Specter 
Prince,’ they called their grandest peak 
on the Chinese berder. It’s probably 
nothing but a bleak, treeless crag, and 
we have a much prettier sovereign 
close by here, gleaming with white 
cliffs and glorious in its crown of ever- 
green pines. But they had to spoil it 
and call it the ‘Great Hogback moun- 
tain.’” 

“They should have stuck to the In- 
dian names,” laughed our Georgia land- 
lord. 

“Yes, in this neighborhood anyhow,” 
said the euphonist. “Human speech 
of that sort does become a little more 
musical as you go farther south. From 
Oshkosh to Tallulah is a long step in 
the right direction.” 





Wood In Germany. 

The total annual production of tim- 
ber and Arewood of the German for- 
ests is es.immated at 38,000,000 tons, and 
this is supplemented by an import of 
4,600,000 tons. The material progress 


of the vountry would not be possible 
had it not the large hoixe productiov 
to fall back upon. 


A Fortunate Mistake 


“My dear Miss Marden, how are you? 
lt have been wanting to see you all 
day.” 

“I’m perfectly well, thank you,” said 
Dulcie. 

“Naturally. I simply wanted to give 
you my warm, my very warm, congrat- 
ulations on your—what shall I call it?” 

“Betrothal? Dr. Truscott, I am not 
engaged to any one.” 

“Not engaged? But’— 

“Please tell me at once, doctor, who 
told you.” 

A little persuasion, and Dulcie won 
her point. 

“Well, Miss Marden, don’t be too 
hard on him. It was Mr. Archibald 
Tracy.” 

“Very pleased to see you, Miss Mar- 
den,” said Archie soon after. “Moth- 
er’s out, but”— 

He stopped. His visitor had risen, 
frigidly bowed and stood confronting 
him with an expression of @zep scorn. 

“How dare you tell Dr. Truscott that 
you were engaged to me?” 

Archie’s mouth opened wide in as- 
tonishment. 

“I did tell Dr. Truscott that I was en- 
gaged, and it’s perfectly true. The 
young lady has a name singularly like 
yours, and that confounded doctor 
must have confused the two. She is 
zalled Mard'»¢—Kitty Marding.” 

Slowly, very slowly, Dulcie’s face re- 
laxed into a smile. - moment later 
ber lips parted, and that smile devel- 
oped into a laugh, in which Archie 
joined. 

“Mr. Tracy, I apologize. Let me con- 
gratulate you.” 

As Dulcie Marden walked home she 
kept laughing to- herself over that 
ridiculous confusion of names. Dr. 
Truscott would probably write a letter 
four pages long, humbling himself to 
the ground. The incident, now hap- 
pily closed, had lent a wonderful 
amount of spice to life. 

But has any one ever yet staid the 
course of a bit of gossip? 

Dulcie was nearly home when she 
svied a figure she knew on the other 
side of the road coming in her direc- 
tion. It was Oswald Northcote, one of 
the few young men she unreservedlv 














liked and had admitted within the 
inner pale. He possessed a frank, boy- 
ish disposition that endeared him to 
everybody. His nature was generous, 
his mental powers distinctly above the 
average. 

When he got parallel with her, North- 
cote raised his hat and then, on a sud- 
den impulse, crossed over the road. 
Dulcie noted that his cheeks had gone 
red and that his general looks indicat- 
ed considerable tension of the nerves. 
He shook hands with her, and she felt 
through her glove that his hand was as 
hot as fire. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Marden. I 
felt 1 must stop and speak to you—to 
offer you my best wishes on your en- 
gagement to Mr. Tracy.” 

Dulcie wondered afterward why she 
did not at once utter the denial which 
her lips had ready. Perhaps something 
in Northcote’s face and manner de- 
terred her, for she only said: 

“Why, who told you about it?” 

“Dr. Truscott—this morning,” replied 
the young man, speaking slowly and 
with difficulty. “I hope you may be-- 
very—happy. Oh, Miss Marden, what 
a fortunate fellow Tracy is!” 

The earnestness and pathetic appeal 
in the tones strangely affected Dulcie. 
Only a man laboring under a strong 
emotion could speak like that. She 
tried to look into his eyes, but her 
glance fell before their compassion, and 
her tongue felt tied. 

“If it isn’t treason to mention it, I 


should just like to say what a warm ° 


feeling I’ve recently had for you, Miss 
Marden. It began with extreme liking, 
and lastly it has become—something 
else. But I mustn’t say more—only 
that from the bottom of my heart I 
wish great joy for you. Goodby.” 

“Oh, please stop! How can I tell you, 
Mr. Northcote? It’s all a mistake— 
about my engagement. Mr. Tracy is 
engaged to a Miss Marding, and Dr. 
Truscott mixed up the names.” 

Oswald put his hand to his head. It 
was swimming with the sudden revul- 
sion of feeling. 

“A mistake! Then you are free?” 

“Yes,” whispered Dulcie, overwhelm- 
ed by the passion in his voice. For the 
first time in her life the divine emotion 
of love thrilled her soul. Tears blind- 
ed her eyes. She could not see a single 
object in the street. 
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“T° have opened my heart to you, 
Dulcie. You know what my whole de- 
sire is. What do you answer?” 

“I can’t think now. I am stupefied— 
the suddenness. Oh, please give me 
time. I'll meet you here tonight at 9 
and tell you.” 

* * a * m La s 

Next day the following note was de- 
livered at Dr. Truscott’s house: 


Dear Dr. Truscott—You were quite right after 
all, though you gave me the news hours before I 
knew it myself. and appended theename of the 
wrong man. I have put dear Oswald Northcote 
out of the misery into which you unwittingly 
thrust him yesterday by consenting to be his wife 
some day. Words cannot express our gratefulness 
to you for that most fortunate mistake of yours. 
Believe me, ever yours sincerely, 

DvuLor® MARDEN. 


—Penny Pictorial Magazine. 


The FACE OF 
A MARQUISE 


At the masquerade a marquise of the 
time of Louis XIV flitted by Julian 
Chestwick and disappeared in the 
tirong. He haunted the rooms like an 
unquiet spirit all the evening, until peo- 
ple began to believe that the Hungarian 
prince was a ubiquity, but the face 
shone upon him no more. 

“So you won’t marry Miss Pearl- 
field?” asked his uncle, a choleric old 
gentleman who was particularly fond 
of two things in this world—port and 
his own way. 

“No,” said Julian recklessly. 

“And what the deuce is the reason?” 

“Because I love somebody else.” 

“Whom ?” 

Julian looked awkward. He could 
not very well say “a face,” so he said 
nothing at all, and in consequence 
thereof his uncle went home in a pas- 
sion and altered his will. 

Miss Pearlfield married somebody 
else, and Julian Chestwick worshiped 
at the shrine of the oval face, content- 
ed with its remembered smiles as they 
haunted his dream. 

“I shall see her some day,” he told 
himself, ‘and until then I will wait.” 

When Field Pakenham invited him 
down to a Christmas party at Paken- 
ham Court, Chestwick hesitated. In 
New York his chances of realizing the 
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dream of his lifetime were as five to 
one compared to any other place, and 
yet he was too good a chess player not 
to comprehend that the tide of luck 
needs a change now and then. 

Chestwick’s eye roved from face to 
face as he took his seat at the long 
table in the antique old dining room at 
Pakenham Court. There wére blonds 
and brunettes, and blue eyes and gray, 
scraggy throats and dimpled shoulders, 
but there was no look or feature in all 
the gay assemblage which might sug- 
gest the French marquise. 

But Lucia Dallas took him in hand 
and made him talk whether he was 
willing or no. 

“It’s all nonsense about your being 
a Diogenes,” said that young lady. 
“Where are your tub and your lan- 
tern?” 

“They’re coming down by the next 
train.” 

“Well, then, until they come I shall 
make the most of you. Do you dance?” 

“No.” 

“Do you sing?” 

“No.” 

“Do you flirt?” 

“No.” 

“Are you fond of pictures?’ 

“Yes. Did you bring your album?” 

“No; I was thinking of the old pic- 
ture gallery up stairs. Only imagine 
it—the portraits of the Pakenham an- 
cestry for 200 years back!” 

The Pakenham picture gallery was 
well worth seeing. A long, lofty room, 
lighted by a dome of glass, it reminded 
one of some old baronial hall in Eng- 
land. ; 

“I prefer the future to the past,” said 
he briefly. 

And then, turning, bis eye fell upon 
a pictured face which thrilled him 
through and through, a dimpled, smil- 
ing face with black eyes which seemed 
to melt and glow, even against the 
opaqueness of the meaningless canvas, 
a mouth full of arch expression and a 
dress of the time of Louis Quatorze. 

“Field,” be said, turning to his host, 
with features as pale as if they had 
been carved in ivory, “who is that 
lady?” 

“Who was she, you mean,” laughed 
Pakenham. “Why, you know, she’s 
been deud these 200 years.” 

Chestwick felt an odd, icy tremble 
through his veins. Was he then in 
love with a ghost? 
aa + 


“It is Marie de Roubise of Normandy, 
afterward married to Gerald Paken- 
ham, who died two years after her 
marriage—my great-great-grandmother 
—and a very good looking woman too,” 
added Field, rather irreverently. 

Chestwick had taken his seat at din- 
ner in a mechanical sort of way when 
a young lady glided into the seat op- 
posite. 

“Merciful fate!” he ejaculated. half 
starting from his place. “Marie de 
Roubise!” 

“Hold your tongue,” whispered Field, 
dragging him back into his chair. “It’s 
only my cousin, Marqguerita Leslie. 
Stop staring and let me introduce you 
like a Christian.” 

And as Pakenham spoke their names 
to each other Julian Chestwick found 
himself looking directly into the lively 
dark eyes of the radiant marquise of 
the days of Louis Quatorze. 

“I never thought of it before,” said 
Pakenham, “but she does look like the 
portrait of our French ancestors.” 

“l dressed like it for a masquerade 
ball in New York last winter,” laughed 
Marquerita herself, “and you would 
have fancied I had just stepped out of 
the frame.” 

The riddle was solved at last. Chest- 
wick’s heart grew light as a feather 
within his breast, and life became a 
possibility of brightness once more. 

When he went away from Pakenham 
Court, Marquerita Leslie bud promised 
to become his wife. 

“It's a very short acquaintance, 
though.” observed Miss Leslie. 

“No, it isn’t. It’s a very long one,” 
said Julian earnestly. And then he 
told ber bow, when and where he had 
first fallen in love with her. 

“Dear me! I.didn’t know there was 
s0 much coustancy in man!” was her 
answer. 

Somewhat Different. 

The Grocer—! understand you said t 
sold you a jug of cider that bad water 
in it? 

The Butcher—You have been misin- 
formed. What | said was that you 
sold me a jug of water that had a lit- 
tle cider in it.—Chicago Da'ly News. 





She—The jeweler says the diamond 
in my ring is not genuine. 

He—Um-—er—he told me the ring was 
real gold. I forgot to ask him about 
the stone.—New York Week fp. 
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Photo by Mendelsohn, London. 


MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN’S LATEST PHOTO. 


While Mr. Morgan was in London recently he sat for some new photo- 
graphs. He does not have his pictures taken in America, because he is afraid 
the newspapers will print them. As you see by the yachting cap, Mr. Morgan 
is a yachtsman. He is soon to start in his splendid big boat Corsair for a 
cruise up the New England coast as far as Bar Harbor. 












THE OLD BOOKS. 


Borrowed and begged and sold, 
Thumb marked of saints and sages 
In the scholarly days of old. 
Rose leaves pressed for a lover 
Rest in their pages dim, 
Though silent centuries cover 
‘All that is left of him. 


And I feel in the library’s shadows, 
With this ghostly company, 

The breath of forgotten meadows 

j And the centuries over me, 

And when twilight bells are calling, 
When the day with its strifes is o’er, 

There are ghostly footsteps falling 
Faint on the library floor. 


| They are gray with the gray of ages, 


Singers and saints and sages, 
In the fame of a name we trust, 
But time will cover our pages, 
As even our tombs, with dust, 
For here in the library’s shadows, 
Where the famed and fameless be, 
I roam in forgotten meadows, 
With the centuries over me! 
Frank L, Stanton in “Songs From Dixie 
Land.” 





BETWEEN 
GENTLEMEN 


By M. Quad. 


Copyright, 1901, by C. B. Lewis. 


They were in the same social set, be- 
longed to the same clubs and had long 
been friends—Payson Graham and 
Clives Stafford. They were gentle- 
men bred and born, and this story 
would not have been written if one of 
them had not forgotten his standing. 
At the age of 30 Graham fell in love 
and married a fair looking but shallow 
pated girl. It is fair to him to say 
that he had far more money than she 
had and that he was in no sense actu- 
ated by mercenary motives. The girl 
was giddy, vain and superficial, but as 
Graham was only a dawdler and a 
dandy it was soch a match as might 
have been expected on either side. 
With his money and family influence 
and native talents Graham might have 
become a man of note and influence, 
but he chose to remain a dawdler, a 
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am: a 
dandy and a gentleman. First, last 
and all the time he was a gentleman. 
At the age of 33 Clives Stafford also 
fell in love, but unfortunately for so- ’ 
cial conventionalities and his reputa- 
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THE DUEL WAS FOUGHT ACCORDING TO 
THE CODE. 

tion as a gentleman it was with Pay- 
son Graham’s wife. He was also a 
dawdler, a dandy and a gentleman. 
This affair was his only lapse, and he 
lived to regret it. When he found him- 
self in love with his friend’s wife and 
realized that the wife reciprocated, he 
acted the part of a gentleman. Where 
his lapse occurred was in falling in 
love. All that followed was according 
to the ethics of gentility. He naturally 
suggested an elopement. His sense of 
honor suggested that it was his duty to 
remove the wife as far as possible from 
her husband. The gossip over an elope- 
ment is always unpleasant, but it does 
not sting like the gossip over the dis 
covery of a liaison under the guise of 
friendship. It was agreed all around 
that Stafford acted like a gentleman in 
bearing the unfaithful wife away on 
his yacht. Some gentlemen pursue an 
eloping wife, and some sit calmly down 
and seek to forget her. It is for him 
to choose, and he loses no prestige. 
Graham decided to pursue, and it was 
recorded in the books of society that 
he was quite within his province as a 
gentleman. He was also a yacht own- 
er, and when he discovered which way 
his late friend had headed he took up 
his watery trail. 

















Luck, accident and Providence were 
all on the side of the pursuer. Stafford 
had headed for the Mediterranean, 
meaning to make a trip of a couple of 
years. It is a good bit of a voyage 
from London to Gibraltar, and it had 
not been completed by half when the 
yacht with the elopers on board was 
overhauled. No gentleman who elopes 
with another man’s wife must seek to 
skulk away when fairly overhauled, 
and as Stafford was a gentleman he 
calmly waited for events tc take their 
course. Perhaps the loss of some of 
his spars in a storm, thus Icaving him 
rather badly crippled, aided him some- 
what in being a philosopher. As a gen- 


tleman and an injured husband it was. 


Graham's place to make the first call, 
and he did it. He was rowed off to 
Stafford’s yacht in his gig, and as he 
went up her side he was received with 
all due respect. His. wife bowed to 
him, Stafford lifted his hat and boped 
he was well, and if the sailors had 
been looking for a brawl they were 
disappointed. Unless a gentleman’s 
wits have been driven out by wine, and 
that occasionally happens, he does not 
roll in the mud in public. The wife 
had no tears, hysterics or excuses, and 
Stafford did not put forward any re- 
grets over his conduct. On his part 
Graham did not ask why this or why 
that and then pull a dagger and tear 
his hair. ; 

It was all very quietly and nicely 
arranged. The trio descended to the 
eabin and even lunched together. There 
were no hot words or loud voices. At 
the end of about an hour it was settled 
what should be done. The wind had 
died out, and the sea was calm. and 
there must be an affair of honor. Noth- 
ing less could be reasonably offered 
and accepted in reparation. The cap- 
tains of the yachts were to act as sec- 
onds as far as they could, but it was 
not to. be a duel on board of either 
yacht. When all was ready, each prin- 
cipal entered his gig and pulled away 
to a distance, and the two captains fol- 
lowed and stationed them as near the 
regulation distance as circumstances 
permitted. With more discretion than 
she had exercised in falling in love and 
with more feeling than she had dis- 
played over the elopement the erring 
wife shut herself up in her stateroom 
instead of becoming a spectator, and it 
was reported that she even exhibited 
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constaerable emotion for a time. 

The duel was fought according to the 
code. The principals were warned, the 
word was given and the pistols were 
discharged. At the first fire neither man 
was hurt, but at the second Stafford 
was shot dead. His body was taken 
aboard of his yacht, and Graham him- 
self notified his wife that her paramour 
had fallen. He didn’t rejoice, and she 
didn’t faint away. As a gentleman, 
though b# had been wronged, it was his 
duty to inquire into the state of her 
finances and ask as to her future, and 
he did it. She desired to return to 
England and her parents, and it was 
arranged that she should do so. It 
might have been a gentlemanly act for 
the husband to have invited her aboard 
of his own yacht for the return trip, 
but he failed to extend it, and neither 
did he wait for the burial ceremonies 
of the man who had fallen by his hand. 
He made his way back home and upon 
his arrival gave notice of his intention 
to secure a divorce and related without 
exultation or extravagance the fate of 
the man who had wronged him. It 
was what the clubs announced as “a 
pretty little affair all around” and what 
Lord Tomtoddy remarked anent: 

“Aw, to be sure, ye know, when a 
gentleman is a gentleman he cawn’t be 
anybody else, ye see. Yes—aw—dem 
pretty little incident, and if it wasn’t 
that I am always so dem seasick when 
I go to sea I should like to have been 
there, ye know.” 





Lincoln’s Prephecy. 

During the civil war President Lin- 
coln discussed the impracticability of 
maintaining a dissevered country and 
submitted some proposed amendments 
to the constitution looking to the 
elimination of slavery, without which, 
he said, “the rebellion could never have 
existed.” His plan was to purchase 
emancipation in a period of 37 years, 
and he entered into an elaborate argu- 
ment to show that this would be more 
prudent and economical than to con- 
tinue the war. This led him to forecast 
the probable increase in population, 
which he believed would continue at 
its normal rate of growth. He said: 

“At the same ratio of increase which 
we have maintained on an average 
from our first national census, in 1790, 
antil that of 1860, we should in 1900 
ae a population of 103,208,415, and 
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why may we'not continue that ratio 
far beyond that period? * * * We have 
2,963,000 square miles. Burope has 
8,800,000, with a population averaging 
73 1-3 persons to the square mile. Why 
may not our country at some time aver- 
age as many? * * * Several of our 
states are already above that average, 
* * * and yet they have increased in as 
rapid a ratio since passing that point 
as before.”—New Lippincott. 





The Diet of the Phebe. 

Among the early spring arrivals at 
the north none are more welcome than 
the phebe. Though naturally building 
its nest under an overhanging cliff of 
rock or earth or in the mouth of a cave, 
its preference for the vicinity of farm 
buildings is so marked that in the more 
thickly settled parts of the country the 
bird is seldom seen at any great dis- 
tance from a farmhouse except where 
a bridge spans some stream, affording 
a secure spot for a nest. Its confiding 
disposition has rendered it a great fa- 
vorite, and consequently it is seldom 
disturbed. It breeds throughout the 
United States east of the great plains 
and winters from the south Atlantic 
and gulf states southward. 

The pheebe subsists almost entirely 
upon insects, most of which are caught 
on the wing. These species are mostly 
harmful. Small wild fruits and ber- 
ries comprise the vegetable food. No 
cultivated fruits are disturbed by the 
phebe. It is evident that a pair of 
pheebes must materially reduce the 
number of insects near a garden or 
field, as the birds often, if not always, 
raise two broods a year, and each brood 
numbers from four to six young.—Los 
Angeles Times. 





My Cat and I. 

He has cheeks round as apples. Mine 
are hollow. 

He is portly, even haughty. I am not. 

He has big. sleepy eyes. Mine are 
dim. 

He has paws soft as velvet. Thin 
and trembling mine. 

He stands ready for a frolic. I’ve not 
time. , 

He has repose. Worried am I. 

He is, in short, big and beautiful, 
sleek and silky, fat and fine, which 
I’m not and never can be. 

Yet we live the same. 
He has no advantage. 


The same house shelters us. We 
breathe the same air. We eat the same 
food, he lingering fondly over all save 
fruit courses, being especially devoted 
to rice, milk, soup, meat, oil and vege- 
tables. We even sit upon the same 
chairs. 

So why this awful difference? 

But, hold! Though neither has the 
advantage in the matter of board and 
keep, there is one great difference! He 
does not work between meals.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 





The Codfish. 

There is scarcely a fish in the whole 
finny kingdom that is more useful to 
man than the cod. As an article of 
diet, whether fresh or salted and dried, 
it is a most important addition to our 
food supplies, and it is made use of in 
various ways for the support of man 
and beast over a widely extended area. 

The tongue is regarded as a delicacy, 
the swimming bladder furnishes isin- 
glass almost equal to that of the stur- 
geon, and the liver gives us the oil 
which is so much recommended as a 
tonic and a food in all wasting com- 
plaints. 

The Norwegians give cod’s head mix- 
ed with marine plants to the cows to 
increase the yield of milk, the Ice- 
landers give the bones to their cattle, 
in Kamchatka the dogs are fed on 
them, and in icy wastes they are fre- 
quently dried and used as fuel. 

The cod is prolific enofgh to admit 
of this extensive use, for one fish will 
produce 9,000,000 eggs. 





A Wonder. 








“Well, what do you want?” 

“Oh, nothin. I was just wonderin 
how you kept from eatin up all your 
stock, dat’s all.”—New York Evening 
Jeurnal. 











The Work of the Liver. 

From the amount of food directly ab- 
sorbed the veins of the stomach and 
small intestines are especially rich in 
products which make muscles and 
nerves. From all this region the blood, 
collected by a special system of veins, 
is carried to the largest gland of the 
animal body, the liver. This organ per- 
forms various functions, sucb as se- 
creting bile and sugar and some that 
are not well understood. The blood 
from the liver, including this special 
current, and also that which supplies 
the tissues of the liver is all returned 
directly to the beart. 
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Wanted the Marrying Code, 

Writing from Catcher, Ark., to the 
secretary of state, a man says, “Will 
you please send me the Kansas code on 
marrying?’ The Kansas code on mar- 
rying is fully expressed in the name of 
the town from which this man writes, 
—Kansas City Journal. 





Maxima For Statesmen. 

These maxims Jowett once wrote out 
“for statesmen and others:” “Never 
quarrel. Never fret. Never disap- 
point. Never fail. Never fear. Never 
spare. Never tell.” 





Photo by Mineart, Pittsburg, Pa. 
PRESIDENT T. J. SHAFFER, LEADER OF THE STRIKING 
STEEL WORKERS. 


President Theodore J. Shaffer of the Amalgamated Association of Steel. 
Tin and Iron Workers is at the head of a most cdOmpact and well organized 


body of workers. 
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THE DISPUTED TYMN, 


BY H. I. CLEVELAND. 

Shur, N. D., is off the map now and 
out of the memory of most men, but 
it was, founded by an itinerant minis- 
ter who, recollecting the old line of 
the Scriptures, “And they went three 
days in the wilderness and found no 
water,” thought Shur would stand for 
all the dead land north of the Knife 
and so chose the name. After the min- 
ister came some cattlemen, land ad- 
venturers, several half breeds of Man- 
dan origin, a colored man or two and 
a few Indian women, who quickly be- 
came the chattels af the entire com- 
munity. A church W&s organized and 
supported by every man and woman in 
the community. It was without de- 
nomination, but it served on Sunday as 
a ehange from the awful dullness of 
the six working days of the week, and 
as the preacher was more than ordi- 
narily pugnacious it was deemed wiser 
to keep in his good favor than to pro- 
voke a row. The people were so poor. 
the land then so unfruitful, with money 
almost unknown, that the spirit of the 
settlers was broken. They became 
as iron red and sin baked as the 
buttes, and their weapons hung unused 
in their shacks. 

Every Sunday morning when they 
met in the little church to ¢onfront 
Parson Hempill they sang—sang an old 
voice worn song: 

Where, oh, where, is good old Moses? 

Where, ch, where, is good old Moses? 

Where, oh, where, is good old Moses? 
Safe in the promised land. 

Then a pause and then the answer, 
meant to be triumphant, but quavering. 
troubled: 

By and by we’ll go and see him, 

By and by we'll go and see him, 

By and by we’ll go and see him, 
Safe in the promised land. 

“Gentleman Ed,” at that time repre- 
senting the McCormick Harvester com- 
pany in the territory, rode down to 
Shur one Sunday morning and caug!t 
the droning, wheezy tune on the suffo- 
cating air. It irritated him and irritat- 
ed the horse he rode. “Gentleman Ed” 
at that time held himself to be the best 
shot in the territory and the sole final 
authority on every subject under the 


sun. He brooked no questioning of his 
opinion, and, while he was unknown 
to Shur and its inhabitants, he purpos- 
ed at once to give it a modern hymn, 
if any were to be sung, and to obliter- 
ate forever the obnoxious one whose 
crooning floated down even to the hot 
river and its almost stagnant waters. 

“Gentleman Ed” saw the church 
door open, the people within, their 
horses without. He gave his mare the 
spur, and she nimbly cleared the en- 
trance and cantered down the single 
aisle. The song ended abruptly; the 
pastor leaned far over his rude pulpit; 
some men rose from their seats, but 
sat down when they saw the shining 
dutts on which the rider’s hands rested. 

“I’m ‘Gentleman Ed,’ ” said he, “and 
I’ve just come down from Snake Creek 
to see what you’re doing here on the 
sands. I don’t like your tune. You’re 
grass singers, and you’re afraid to hold 
your heads up and snort. They’ve got 
a new tune up to Snake Creek, and it’s 
called ‘Hold the Fort.’ I'll give you 
the steer on it, and when I’m in town 
you sing it.” 

Not very badly, not wholly out of 
tune, “Gentleman Ed” sat his horse 
there in the sanctuary and sang all he 
knew of “Hold the Fort.” A flirt of 
one of his guns in the direction of the 
pastor caused that worthy to try the 
new song after him, and the congrega- 
tion followed his example. They tried 
it over and over again, much as it hurt 
their throats, for they were weapon- 
less. Then their instructor retired un- 
til the services were ended. Pastor 
Hempill deemed it wise to close with 
another trial of the Snake Creek song, 
because he, too, was unarmed. 

Any bad impression “Gentleman Fd” 
may have created in the minds of the 
congregation in the morning was dis- 
pelled in the afternoon when he freely 
set up the drinks to the community and 
announced that, while he did not ex- 


’ pect to do any business in Shur, he 


would rest himself and horse a few 
days and deal faro for those who might 
wish to pit themselves against his skill. 
By the following Sunday he owned all 
there was to Shur, and it was a meek, 
discouraged and humiliated gathering 
that faced Parson Hempill when he 
rose to open the regular religious serv- 
ices. 

As before, “Gentleman Ed” rode his 














mare into the church and gave the sig- 
nal for a trial of “Hold the Fort,” but 
the song was never sung again in that 
house of worship. The pastor’s pulpit 
seemed suddenly to blaze with fire, and 
an old time Winchester that he was 
working literally blew the mare out of 
existence. She fell in her tracks and 
the invader with her. He came to his 
feet unharmed, but Parson Hempill 
had him covered, and the congregation 
by this time was back of the parson, 
armed and waiting. 

“We're not going to kill you,” said 
the parson rather gently, “but you'd 
better start back for Snake Creek at 
once—on foot.. What you’ve cheated 
this town out of during this unholy 
week you'll leave here. Walk.” 

Three mild mannered men, armed, es- 
corted “Gentleman Ed” to Egg butte 
and set him on the Snake Creek trail. 
They waited while he strode away, 
wrath in his soul, but helpless. -As he 
came to the last turn from which he 
could see Shur the sound of voices sing- 
ing came across the waste land to him, 
shrill voices shouting: 


By and by we’ll go and see him, 
Safe in the promised land. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE KING. 


BY BARRY PAIN. " 





Mr. Wilfred Camp thought that: a 
walking tour would be a good thing. 
One night a week later, at about 10 
o’clock, he found himself lost on a 
Yorkshire moor. His feet were weary; 
his new knapsack was heavy; his 
road map was all wrong; he was 
thirsty and sleepy. In this condition 
he Was extremely glad to sight at last 
a very small cottage with a light burn- 
ing in the window. That meant a rest 
and a direction. There would also be 
something in the way of supper. Wil- 
fred quickened his steps and knocked 
gently on the deor of the cottage. 

The door was opened, considerably 
to Wilfred’s surprise, by a gaunt old 
gentleman in evening dress. Wilfred 
had expected a peasant, but he pulled 
himself together and told his story and 
made his requests as well as he cculd. 

“You are the second stranger that 
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has called here within these 20 yeers,” 
said the old gentleman. “I came here 
to be out of the world, which had ceas- 
ed to want me, and yet the world drifts 
in. But do not let me seem ungracious. 
Such hospitality as I am able to offer 
is entirely at your service. Pray come 
In.” 

The old man led the way into a small 
book lined living room. “I must tell 
you,” he added, “that I have no serv- 
ant, live by myself and am accustomed 
to do everything for myself. You will 
excuse any shortcomings.” 

For the life of him Wilfred could not 
help his glance straying to that perfect 
shirt front. “Yes, I know,” said the 
old gentleman. “It does seem incon- 
sistent. It is an old habit. Let us hope 
that it may help me to act as your 
waiter with a skill that shall not lag 
too far behind my good will or the 
part. Please be seated and excuse me 
for a few moments while I prepare sup- 
per for you.” 

Wilfred’s offer of assistance was de- 
clined, and an excellent and simple 
meal was soon ready. It was only 
when he had finished the omelet and 
was pouring out the last glass of the 
old burgundy that his curiosity got the 
better of his appetite and his discre- 
tion. He tried a leading question. 

“Certainly,” said the old gentleman, 
with a courteous smile, as he handed 
the cigar box. “It is natural that you 
should be asking yourself who this 
amiable lunatic may be. Potentially I 
am king of the world. Born in the 
right age and in the right stagé of 
civilization—or, if you prefer it. bar- 
barism—I should unquestionably have 
been the king of the world. The iron, 
scientific, conventional, civilized world 
of today is teo strong for me. When 
you contend against it, it gives you 
seven years’ penal servitude. I myself 
have done seven years’ penal servitude.” 

“You are jesting, of course,” said Wil- 
fred Camp. 

“I never jest. There is little dignity 
init. I was fellow of my college at the 
time of the sentence, many years ago. 
When I came out, my relatives and a 
few friends were ready with advice, 
penitential gibberish and forgiveness. 
Others were ready to despise or mis- 
trust. I could not understand the point 
of view of uny of them. You see, I am 
at heart a king, one to whom forgive- 
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ness or contempt must be purely ridic- 
ulous. To myself, and no other, can 1 
ever be answerable. Obviously a world 
of men and women of the type that is 
spawned nowadays was no place for 
me. I came out of it. I am alone, and 
I am the king, the king in exile, the 
king without a kingdom. Chance can- 
not affect that. It moves me from my 
right epoch and sets me down in a 
vulgar generation with absurd ideas 
that cannot understand me. Briefly, it 
denies me my kingdom, but can do no 
more. No, i am stronger than chance 
there. I am, in myself and all through 
myself, a king unalterably.” 

The old man’s eyes glittered, and bis 
manner was rapidly becoming more 
excited. Mr. Wilfred Camp was as 
rapidly becoming very nervous. 

“I’m afraid,” be said, “you find my 
visit a terrible intrusion. I was. as you 
saw, the victim of circumstances, but 
I thank you for your bospitality and 
will not trespass on it further. If you 
could kindly direct me to Venners- 
ley”— 

The old man looked away from bim 
and muttered, as if to himself, “Two in 
20 years.” Then he suddenly turned to 
him again, raising his voice. “Address 
me properly, and on your knees.” 

Wilfred was down on his knees at 
once. “May it please your majesty to 
permit me to retire?” 

“Very well. You will walk back- 
ward until you reach the door. On 
leaving the house you will not run 
unless you wish my dogs to run after 
you. 1 shall not direct you on your 
way, for then you might return. You 
will get lost again. The other stranger 
got buried. You are kneeling on his 
grave at this moment. Out before | 
change my miad!” 

Wilfred Camp rose and backed to- 
ward the door. As he reached it the 
madman made a rusb at him, aud be 
turned and ran. He neither saw nor 
heard anything of the dogs. At a lit- 
tle distance he took one look back at 
the cottage. The madman stood in the 
doorway, waving bis knife and shout- 
ing: “l am the king of the world! I! 
am the king!’ : 

It was dawn when he reached, by 
chance, the bhighroad. Some days after- 
ward an organized attempt was made 
to find the cottage, but with no success. 
So some think Camp's story untrue; 





others, that if it had been a lie it would 
have put him in a less ignominious po- 
sition.—Black and White. 





Ambiguous. 














“Have a paper today, professor?” 
“No, I’ve no money with me.” 

“Oh, you can pay me tomorrow.” 
“But what if I should die tonight?” 
“Well, it wouldn’t be much loss!” 





A Housemaid, Model of 1901. 














Mistress—I don’t want you, Minna, to 
use my bicycle in my absence. 

Maid—Oh, don’t be afraid, ma’am! 1 
have a wheel of my own and a much 
higher grade than yours. 





The Art of Skipping. 

When I meet a paragraph which be- 
gins— 

“It is now necessary to retrace our 
steps somewhat to explain’— Or, : 

“The crimson sun by this time neared 
the borizon. Far over the hills stretch- 
ed a vault of heavy cloud, its strange 
purple tints fading and dissolving in- 
to”— Or, 


Photo by Downey, London. 
PRINCESS VICTORIA OF WALES, WHO IS TO MARRY PRINCE 
GEORGE OF GREECE. 
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“But the contents of this room, 


tailed description”— Or, 

“Oh, strange, unfathomable mystery 
af existence, compelling our purblind 
race’ — 

When, I say, I meet a passage in a 
novel which begins thus, 1 skip like 
anything.—Pilot. 
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LOVE IN THE STUBBLE 


The girl’s face was young, plump, 
shiny. Her hair—russet hair—had been 
drawn tightly away from the face with 
adamp brush. It culminated in a tight 
knob under the hat. There were frec- 
kles in groups on each side of her squat 
nose and in semicircles under her blue 
eyes—steady eyes. Her humorous 
mouth was slightly open, expectant. 
Her teeth daszled. Her wrists above 
her white cotton gloves were brown, 
browner than her face. 

The girl's eyes were fixed upon the 
stile in the far corner. About her 
mouth there played impatience, an- 
ticipation, a little nervousness, lots of 
self satisfaction. She had waited for 
him on this haystack every Sunday 
evening for two months. Every Sun- 
day evening he had come, walked 
round the field without looking at her 
and followed her home without a word. 

This efening silence must end. She 
had put her purse on the path by the 
stile where he could not fail to see it. 
Her Sunday frock was new. 

She ran the thumb and forefinger of 
her left hand firmly down each con- 
secutive finger of her right hand, press- 
ing the tip of her first finger finally be- 
tween each. Her eyes never left the 
stile. Then, with more firmness, with 
some spite, she changed thumb and 
first finger and proceeded down each 
consecutive finger of her left hand. 

The “it’s very nice and cool in here 
oh what a dear old church I am” had 
ceased. But the world was full of 
flower whispers, the stirring of leaves, 
the chatterings of birds and insects. 

Then the girl’s mouth closed and 
turned quick up at each corner. A 
gleam of delight flew up to her eyes. 

A head appeared on the other side of 
the stile, a head with a cap on the 
back of it, a lathered lock shining in 
the distance, then brown, broad shoul- 
ders, which dipped slowly left-right. 

A great leg was swung over the top 
bar, and a heavy boot, patterned with 
gleaming nails, made a scrunch on the 
step. Another followed it, then the si- 
multaneous wump on the dry field of 
both. The head bent slightly forward. 
the left-right of the dipping shoulders 
came slowly up the path. 
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The girl opened her first sunshade— 
white. Her heart swung without beat- 
ing. 

The man stopped, stooped eagerly, 
picked up the purse and glanced under 
his eyelashes toward the haystack. The 
girl’s heart resumed beating like a 
stick duet, allegro, upon a carpet. She 
moved more to the end of the ledge of 
the haystack, crossing one hanging 
white foot over the other. There would 
be ample room for two, uncomfortably. 
A green insect dropped on her white 
knee. She flipped it carefully off. 

The left-right crunch, crunch was on 
the stubble. She lowered her head and 
watched him under the big brim of her 
poppy crowned hat. He was coming 
slowly toward the haystack. 

If he saw her watching, he would cer- 
tainly stop. She lowered the white sun- 
shade to cover her face. She would see 
him much closer soon. Besides, she 
could dab her face with her handker- 
chief. 

Her smile faded. The steps were 
passing. Imperceptibly, as the corners 
of her mouth drooped, she peeped out 
this side of the sunshade. He had once 
come within ten yards of the stack anc 
had then turned off to go round it. 

Oh, if God had but made her a man! 

He trudged once round—and passed: 
twice, whistling the air of a hymn, a 
scattered whiff of which came to them 
at times—and passed. The third time 
he stopped. 

She held her breath. All ber senses 
were amalgamated into one—hearing 
The sunshade longed to rise. A chaf.- 
finch chirped in its sleep. The rick 
notes of the organ wavered by. Anoth 
er green insect dropped on her knee 
Neither moved. 

“Hey!” 

The sunshade fell. 

“Ye’ve drupped summat!” 

fier purse fell into ber lap. 

She stammered something he could 
not hear. Their eyes met. 

He opened his lips, shuffled, shut 
them, dropped his eyes and turned on 
his heel. 

Oh, if God had but made her a man! 

His broad, brown shoulders dipped 
left-right till they came to the faint 
track his heavy boots bad made roun¢ 
the fringe of the field. 

The sun sank, taking the tree’s shad- 
ows away. The glow across the field 











turned to red, turned to gold and fol- 
lowed them. The shrill cooee of the 
boys coming out of church. the faint 
hum of voices, the click of the cricket, 
the scrunch of slow, steady, circular 
treads, were mixed with the murmur 
of the shaking grass. 

Waiting till be was in front of the 
stack, she dropped her sunshade and 
slipped to the ground. She was stiff 
and angry. She was stiff and pleased. 
She had only thought before. Now she 
knew. 

Without looking to right or left, with 
quick tread she crossed the field, 
mounted the stile, turned sharp to the 
right, dawdled along the footpath till 
the slow scrunching came round the 
corner, left the five barred gate open 
for him ang came to the road leading 
to the village—home, 

She entered the gate, shut it and, 
putting ber sunshade carefully against 
its cleanest bar, leaned over it, listen- 
ing. The scent of honeysuckle anc 
sweetbrier hung upon the silent air. 

As he came up he looked at her and 
smiled. She answered it with one that 
told him that sle knew. 

He passed.— King. 


The Postscript. 





That old Bob Robbins should have 
had as lovely a niece as Polly Whipple 
is one of those curious facts explicable 
only on some hidden principle of unfit- 
ness of things. He had a kind word 
for nobody, not even for Polly, to 
whom, it was said, he intended to leave 
his money whenever death should force 
him to let go his hold on it, provided al- 
ways she did nothing meanwhile to 
make him change his mind. 

Polly’s perfections had early led me 
eaptive. I don’t think—and it’s a sub- 
ject on which I have repeatedly put 
myself through a rigid course of self 
examination—I don’t think her pecuni- 
ary prospects had the least to do with 
the state of my feelings, which I was 
more than once on the point of declar- 
ing to her, but she would always stop 
me by saying, “You must speak to Un- 
ele Bob first.” 

“He’s in the library now,” she said 
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one day. “You might go in and talk 
with him at once.” 

Go in and talk with him! I should as 
soon have thought of interviewing a 
royal Bengal tiger in his native jungle! 

“Couldn’t you speak to him?” I hint- 
ed. 

“Not for the world!” cried Polly, 
turning pale at the bare idea. 

“Thank heaven, he can’t live al- 
ways!” I ejaculated, vexed beyond en- 
durance. 

“What's that you say?” thundered 
the infuriated uncle, opening the door 
in time to catch my last words. “Get 
out of my house, you puppy, and while 
I live see that you never enter it 
again!” 

The thing got wind, and to escape the 
general laugh that followed I changed 
my abode to a distant city. There was 
no use staying to be jeered at. My 
hopes were dashed. 

In time I mustered courage to open a 
correspondence with Polly. I didn’t 
speak openly of love, and of course she 
didn’t. But we wrote each other ail 
the news. Such dear, delightful, ram- 
bling letters as I used to get from her— 
so full of gossip and with such artless 
slips in orthography and syntax. 

One of them was handed me at 
breakfast one morning. I stopped to 
open and read it. 

“Huzza!’ I exclaimed as I reached 
the end. springing up, upsetting my 
coffee and scalding the leg of the next 
boarder. Don’t blame me, reader. Un- 
der similar circumstances you would 
probably have done the same. 

“P. 8.—Uncle Bob’s dead,” were the 
concluding words of the letter. 

To dispose of so serious a matter so 
briefly I might have been thought a 
little unfeeling, but who could care 
much for such an old curmudgeon, and 
then in view of future possibilities thus 

unexpectedly opened to Polly and my- 
self she may have felt a delicacy in en- 
larging on the subject. 

I think I should have repeated my 
“Huzza!” to the extent of three times 
three if the scalded boarder hadn’t 
brought me to myself by calling me a 
“fool.” I restrained the further ex- 
pression of my feelings and retired for 
reflection. 

“How I should have enjoyed being at 
the old fellow’s funeral,” I was wicked 
enough to say to myself, and I couldn’t 
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help smiling at the thought of Dr. Mel- 
lowtone (under whose ministrations old 
Bob had often slept before) portraying 
in dulcet accents the imaginary virtues 
of the dead. 

Leaving Polly a decent time to as- 
suage her sorrow, I set out, determined 
to press the suit to which there was 


now no impediment. A’ day by rail: 


brought me to her and my native place. 

I burried to the house, now doubtless 
her own, where we last parted. It was 
plain her grief had lost its edge, for as 
I approached I beard the sound of mu- 
sic within. I entered without ceremo- 
ny and found Polly at the piano in a 
dress anything but mournful, playing 
an air anything but dirgeful. 

The sight of me startled her. 

“Go! go! for heaven’s sake!” she ex- 
claimed, lowering her voice to a whis- 
per. 

“Not until I have laid bare my heart!” 
I replied, falling on one knee in the 
most approved style. 

“What's the jackanapes up to now?” 
roared a voice behind me which I had 
hoped was forever bushed in death. “I 
thought I told you never to show your 
self bere again while I lived?” 

“I—I thought you were dead!” I 
stammered. ¢ 

“Dead! Who the mischief told you 
80?” 

“Polly!” I answered, resolved to be 
avenged for the trick Polly had played 
me. 

“I didn’t,” said Polly. 

“You did!” I retorted. “You said so 
in your last letter.” 

“I didn’t,” she returned. “I only men- 
tioned the death of Uncle Bob, the col- 
ored coachman.” 

I saw it all. 
meant only that. 

She flashed upon me a look of scorn 
for letting out the secret of our corre- 
spondence. Old Bob laughed a fiendish 
laugh. I rushed bareheaded into the 
street. Old Bob threw my bat after me, 
and I bave never been within miles of 
the place since. 


Polly’s postscript had 





She Sampled the Grog. 

The royal yacht Albert was once tak- 
ing Queen Victoria for a cruise on the 
Solent. While the queen was sitting 
upon deck plaiting straw, then a fash- 
fonable occupation, she noticed that the 
sailors were gathering in groups and 
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watching her furtively. Presently she 
saw them speak to Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
Clarence, the commander of the yacht, 
and she called him to her side. 

“What is there in the air, my lord? 
I hope we are not going to have a mu- 
tiny.” 

Lord Adolphus answered her in the 
same bantering spirit. “No, ma’am. 
Your majesty can remove all cause of 
trouble by changing your seat.” 

“But why should I change my seat?” 

“Well, your majesty, you are sitting 
directly at the door of the grog cup- 
board, and our poor fellows cannot get 
their drink.” 

“Oh, if that’s the case I shall move 
at once, but on the condition that I get 
some of the grog for myself.” 

When her majesty had tasted some 
of the grog, she pronounced it “very 
good grog; but it would be better were 
it a little stronger.” 





_ 


Salphurous Language. 





“If the parrot comes, as you say, 
from Africa, he must be placed in a 
warm room, must he not?” 

“Waal, not exactly, mum. He gen- 
erally makes it warm enough any 
place as soon as he gets to talking.”— 
New York Evening Journal. 





Just the Same. 
“In old times kings kept a fool privi- 
leged to speak anything he thonght.” 
“Times haven’t changed. It’s only 
the fool who speaks all he thinks now- 
adays.” 
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Homemade Ink. me 
A good ink is made in this way: 
Bruise half a pound of nutgalls and 
stand in one quart of water, shaking it 
now and then, for about four hours. 
Then add three ounces and a half of 
gum arabic and, when it is quite dis- 


Photo by Sands, New York. 


solved, three ounces of copperas. To 
prevent the ink from becoming moldy 
when kept add three or four drops of 
ereosote. This gives a pleasantlike 
smell to the ink and does not corrode 
the pens as chloride of mercury 
would do. 


MISS ADELAIDE THURSTON. 


Miss Thurston is a charming actress who last season made a success as 


Lady Babbie in “The Little Minister.” 


This fall she is to star in a new piece 


entitled “Sweet Clover,” which is not a pastoral drama in spite of its title. 
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Miscellaneous Musings, 


N the last half year, John M. Mer- 
riam & Co. report business not only 
good, but 50 per cent. beter than 

at any time in the history of the firm. 
Mr. Merriam does not keep abreast of 
the times—he is always in advance. 
Jacob I. Mayer, formerly with Eu- 
gene Vallens & Co., is now connected 
with the success of the Bull Dog 
Brands. 


Some of our Canadian neighbors are 
becoming virtuous in the way of cigar- 
ette smoking too. On Canadian statute 
books there is already a law prohibit- 
ing their sale to minors, but the agita- 
tor wants taxes imposed which will 
kill, and in some towns has partially 
succeeded. 


A three story brick addition to the 
already large factory of Geo. Moebs & 
Co., now going up on Hasting St., 
Detroit, Mich., speaks more for in- 
creasing business than any amount of 
talking. And this is the dull season. 

Thos. Gallagher of Belfast, the larg- 
est tobacco manufacturer in Ireland, 
pays a half million a year in taxes to 
the British Government. He _ pur- 
chases about 8,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco yearly in Kentucky and Virginia, 
lately making his 35th visit to this 
country for the purpose of buying an- 
other year’s stock. 

Sutter Bros. are building a tobacco 
warehouse in Hartford, which will be 
the largest of its kind in Connecticut. 
It is four stories, of brick, and wil! 
have every improvement and appliance 
known. 

In England hard times and addition- 
al war taxes compel the masses to drop 
the more expensive cigars, and go back 
to the less luxurious choice of tobac- 
co and cigarettes. This much ma- 
ligned, reviled little smoke is coming 
in use in much greater quantities than 
ever before in the United Kingdom. 
The Boer war is responsible for a 
whole lot, but the cigarette manufac- 
. turer is not complaining. 

By order of the City Court of New 
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York and at their request the members 
of the well known firm of cigar manu- 
facturers of P. Pohalskl & Co. have 
had their names changed as follows: 
A. Lincoln Pohalski to Lincoln A. 
Lincoln, Harry Percy Pohalski to 
Harry Percy Lincoln, Edgar R. Pohal- 
ski to Edgar R. Lincoln. 

Texas is the latest State to discover 
that it can produce leaf for wrappers 
finer than the Havana article and at 
one-tenth the cost. The seed was im- 
ported, of course, from Havana, and 
the product is spoken of most glow- 
ingly by enthusiasts in the great Lone 
Star State. Havana must feel tired 
sometimes. 

The Butler-Ferris Cigar Co. has 
only recently started manufacturing at 
Los Angeles, CalJ, and are already 
giving employmerit to a number of 
men, and are doing a gratifying busi- 
ness. Their plant at 242 S. Broadway 
is thoroughly modern, and capable of 
giving the best results. 

Middleton, O., is becoming one of 
the largest cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing centers in the country. ‘ The 
Old Nut Tobacco Works from Louis- 
ville and the Polar Bear concern from 
Cincinnati, are both moving there to 
operate in connection with the Paul J. 
Sorg Co. The American Cigar Co. 
will erect some big buildings, and the 
Wilson & Macauley Co. will also man- 
ufacture. Employinent will be given 
to about 2,500 hands and will repre- 
sent three-quarters of the tobacco 
manufacturing industry of the State. 


Augustus Pollock, a manufacturer 
of Wheeling, W. Va., has voluntarily 
increased his employees’ wages 15 
cents a thousand, the rise taking effect 
the first of August. : 


The Assistant Secretary of Agricul- . 
ture has had experts make a careful 
survey of the vast undeveloped agri- 
cultural area of Texas, with the result 
that experts will be sent by the Gov- 
ernment to instruct and advise raisers 
in the culture and the growth of fine 
tobacco. The Texan government is 
now being memorialized to further as- 
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sist, and establish sub-experiment sta- 
tions. 

London, Ont., is becoming a con- 
spicuous rival for the premiership of 
the Dominion of Canada in the manu- 
facture of cigars. There has been a 
phenomenal gain in the output of this 
year. 

The American Tobacco Co. will 
erect a factory at Camden, N. J., 
which will employ about 1,000 hands. 

A movement is being made in Rich- 
mond. Va., to establish a national to- 
bacco league—the first movement, it is 
said, of the kind ever attempted in that 
line. The tobacco trade throughout 
the country is being asked to co-oper- 
ate, and if this can be accomplished, a 


. convention composed of representa- 


tives from every tobacco trade in the 
U. S. will be held there next fall, and 
a national tobacco league organized. 

Owing to the strike at the Catlin 
branch of the American Tobacco Co., 
Louisville, the girl employees of which 
lately went out for increased wages, 
the factory will be removed to another 
city. 

Cincinnati’s output of manufactured 
tobacco and cigars for the last half 
year beats all previous records by a 
good margin. For the year 1899 to 
1900 the increase was 40 per cent. over 
the previous year. 1900 to I90I 
eclipsed this by 10 per cent., and the 
last six months were considerably bet- 
ter than the corresponding six of one 
year ago. 

Both the American and Continental 
companies are either getting out plans 
or putting up new buildings in half a 
dozen states. A big addition to the 
Continental works is now being erect- 
ed in Danville, Va. There is one thing 
about the trusts, they do things. 

Pennsylvania has passed a bill pro- 
viding that any person who shall sell 
or give to another person under 16 
years of: age, tobacco in any form, 
shall be subjected to a fine of $100 or 
30 days in jail. 

The South African war has kept the 
manufacturers of plug tobacco in Vir- 
ginia exceedingly busy for months 
past. Richmond and Petersburg ship 
more than three-quarters of the ex- 
ported plug tobacco in this country, 
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> DISCOVER 
THE 
ma NORTH POLE 


and you will find a sign posted on 
it, proclaiming the mighty truth 
that ‘SWEET VIOLET Cigars 
are GO 9D Cigars.” You don’t have 
to go there to discover the fact, 
you can buy them anywhere. 
They are some times sold for ten 
cents, but don’t pay it. They are 
worth the money all right and 
there is no ‘‘give away” trade mark 
branded on the cigar. A gentle- 
man can smoke them with his head 
in the air, coat open and chest 
thrown out. Buy it and you've 
made a good investment; hand one 
to your neighbor, and you’ve made 
afriend. Smoke it and you're in 
love with the best five cent cigar 
onearth. If you are a dealer, sell 
it and experience the satisfaction 
of seeing your customer come back 
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and are now taxed to their ut- 
most filling Australian orders in antic- 
ipation of the increased duty, which 
the government of that country is ex- 
pected to place on American exports 
of both leaf and plug tobacco. 

Herbert Hyneman is now the Pa- 
cific Coast representative of the Amer- 
ican Cigar Co. The position is a re- 
sponsible one, and may lead to impor- 
tant changes in the coast trade. 

In the far away English colony of 
New Zealand, the only importer of to- 
bacco is the American Tobacco Co., 
while the U. S. supplies nearly five- 
sixths of the manufactured tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes imported. The 
Eagle rules the roost wherever she 
goes, 

The Universal Tobacco Co.’s com- 
mon stock is, offered around 20, and 
the public is not scrambling for it even 
at that price, but that’s no bad sign. 





Retailers’ Review. 


ILLIAM DIETRICH, of Frank- 
‘lin St., Reading, Pa., has pur- 
chased the cigar store of H. P. 

Jackson, 855 Penn St., and will con- 
tinue the business, making alterations 
and improvements. 

The cigar store of Edwards & Wise, 
of Danville, Va., was lately totally de- 
stroyed by fire. The stock was fully 
insured and new quarters have already 
been secured. 

James Feeley has bought out the ci- 
gar and tobacco business of Robert 
Moss on Upland St., Chester, Pa., and 
has thoroughly refitted the premises. 
Mr. Feeley’s wide popularity and well- 
known business ability assure him a 
good business. 

The Bradley Cigar Co., of Grenville, 
Mich., is moving its plant to Grand 
Rapids, and in addition to manufactur- 
ing, will open a first class retail store 
in the Grand Opera House block. 

S. Zingberg, a representative cigar- 
man, has leased the cigar privileges of 
the new Ithaca Hotel, Ithaca, N. Y. 

H. Darinch has opened a very taste- 
fully arranged cigar store at 508 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Cal., and fully 
expects to secure a little more than 
his share of the trade. 

Ivan Raudabaugh, lately transferred 
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the stock, trade and good will of his 
business at St. Mary’s, O., to Loonan 
& Madigan. 

—T. M. Slusser, of Fresno, Cal., 
has bought out the cigar business of 
Murrill & Taylor at Maderia, and has 
settled in business there. 

—H. O. Swain, an old cigarman of 
Duluth, Minn., lately opened a very 
attractive cigar store opposite the St. 
Louis Hotel in that city. 

—H. E. Pontias, of Columbus, O., 
has opened a new store at High and 
Broad Sts. Mr. Pontias brings to his 
business nearly twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the best hotel cigar stands in 
Columbus, and his success is certain. 

—Plate glass windows and other 
attractive improvements are being put 
into the store of Thomas Farrel, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., a good indication of 
increased business. 

—The Gem Cigar store, corner 
Washington and 5th Sts., Portland, 
Ore., has been opened for business by 
J. F. Handley and F. A. Kelly. The 
place is well named and ably con- 
ducted. . 

—A complete cigar shop sizes up 
that opened lately by Schmidt & Pur- 
ser, at 103 Center Ave., Bay City, 
Mich. Both men have the right kind 
of experience and have shown it in the 
fitting up of their own business. 

—George H. Dietrich has achieved 
brilliant success early. From clerk to 
manager, and from manager to part- 
nership, and then sole owner of a fine 
cigar business at 21, is his record. 
Mr. Dietrich has made 90 Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., a most popular 
resort for smoking people. 

—E. F. Ermingser, for ten years a 
popular cigar salesman in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has opened an elegant stand 
in the Bond Building, and has stocked 
it with a fine variety of the very choic- 
est grades. 

—Frank Ruff, a cigarman of New- 
port News, Va., was recently horse- 
whipped by a stylishly dressed woman 
in the Post Office of that town; the 
alleged cause being, it is said, an old 
business deal. “Rough” usage. 

—Under the name of Reichenbach 
& Slessinger, a big retail cigar busi- 
ness has been opened at Battery and 
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Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Both members of the firm are well- 
known and experienced cigarmen. 

Good tenants don’t count where the 
landlord is of the Rapid Transit type. 
S. Abrahams, formerly at 50 E. 42d 
St:, was compelled to move to No. 22 
by reason of the building being razed 
to give the Rapid Transit team a 
chance to turn the corner at 4th Ave. 
and 42d St. His new quarters are 
handsomely fitted throughout, but 
neither location nor shop quite com- 
pare with his former premises. When 
the building is again put up on the old 
site Mr. Abrahams should have even 
better accommodations than ever be- 
fore. ' 

Joseph Pappa, the well known cigar- 
man of 31 John St., has been doing 
successful business in this locality for 
sO many years that but few realize he 
is one of the oldest men in his line now 
doing business downtown. Through 
his experience and knowledge of how 
and what to buy he has a large, and, 
what is better, a steady trade, which he 
has no difficulty in holding against all 
newcomers, and which has given him 
the position he holds to-day in the 
cigar trade. 

Butte, Mont., is trying to organize 
a Retail Cigar Dealers’ Association, 
and the local press don’t favor the idea 
it seems, because of the plan to keep 
up the regular price of cigars. Send 
the Editors over a box. 

Some are born lucky as well as good 
looking. J. Nicholson is one of them. 
He is the proprietor of the cigar stand 
at the Morton House, Broadway, and 
came within about two seconds of the 
correct time made by one of the globe 
encirclers sent out by a New York pa- 
per, capturing a tidy little cash prize 
of $200. 

On July 5th the Seattle Retail To- 
bacconists’ Association was organized 
with a large charter membership, com- 
prising the principal retailers of the — 
city. It is probably the first organiza- 
tion of its kind in the State of Wash- 
ington. The following officers were 
elected: Tom Williams, president; A. 
Lou Cohen, vice president; Jesse W. 
Lowry, secretary, and Geo. H. Leg- 


horn, treasurer. 
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At KEY WEST, FLA. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 203 West Broadway. 
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Our Prices are Our Prices are 


20 Per Cent. 
40 Per out. Manufacturers less than other 
less than job- OF THE high grade 
bers’ prices. manufacturers. 











FAMOUS 


El Libera Cigars 


AND SELL FOR CASH ONLY. 








We Import our own Havana Tobaccos. 
We se! to Dealers and Consumers Only. 
We save you Middiemen’s Profits. 


Perfection in the art of Cigarmaking is one of Amer- 
ican achievements, of which we may be proud, and the 
FAMOUS EL LIBERA CIGARS easily rank at the 
head of all American Tobacco products. 

In making this cigar for its offered sale, we recognize 
that the best Cigars in world those made in Havana 
are strictly HAND MADE with the best of Vuelta 
Abajo Tobacco, and we follow that principle exactly 
in this Cigar, The EL LIBERA is CUBAN HAND 
MADE, carefully blended with the finest of old 
Vuelta Abajo, Long Havana Filler’s and rolled with 
the finest quality of Sumatra Wrapper, to give you 
the desired benefit, of the fine delicate AROMA of the 
Mother of all Havana: Tobaccos, the Vuelta Abajo, 
and which suits the tastes of Americas most exacting 
smokers. 

If you want a perfect smoke that can be indulged 
in freely without the slightest danger of injury to 
health the EL LIBERA, is the Cigar you are looking 
for, if you do not find them at your dealers, we will 
send you by express, in any amounts, C. O. D. or 
cash with order at below quoted prices, it will be worth 
your while to give this perfect Cigar a-trial, you will 
be pleased with the Handsome package and Fine Cigars, 
all boxes bear the Genuine Union Label which assures 
you that they are made by expert workmen and clean 
surroundings. The EL LIBERA CIGAR, is made 
in the following leading sizes, packed 50 in a box 


INCHES 
LONG. PFR 100 PER M 
Bagnets, 3% $4.50 $40.00 
Fancy Tales, 4% 4.75 42.00 
Magnificos, 4% 5.00 45.00 
Favoritas, 4\% 5 00 45.00 
Perfecto Grande, 454 5.25 47.00 
Select Gems, 4% 5.50 48.00 
Bismarks, 5 6.00 55.00 
Napoleans, 5 6.00 55.00 
, Ambassadors, 5 6.00 55.00 
Longfellows, 5% 8.00 72.00 


we 
JOHN J. ROTH 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE: HAVANA CIGARS, 
750-752 Penn St., READING, PA. 





Short Smokes. 


OBACCO growing is one of the 
best paying industries of the 
Transvaal. The best tobacco 

comes from the Rustenberg district, 
where it is grown on the farms of 
President Kruger. It brings from 18 to 
50 cents a pound. Other good tobacco 
districts in and near the Transvaal are 
near Potchefstrom, in Pondoland, in 
parts of Basutoland, near the Trans- 
vaal border. In the Cape Colony, the 
Oudtshoorn and the Swellendam dis- 
tricts are famous for their large crops. 
In Natal 3,700 acres produced 315,000 
pounds of leaf in 1897. So that the 
American investor can seek room for a 
plantation in many parts. 

—Hassen Ali, an Egyptian mer- 
chant, was held by the customs officers 
lately, because 2,000 cigarettes were 
found in the bottom of his trunk. He 
declared these, however, were for his 
own use, and was released. The ap- 
palling results of cigarette smoking 
are all too apparent to anybody who 
viewed the Cairo merchant. He has 
shrunken to 8 feet 2 in his stockings, 
while his father, also a confirmed 
smoker, stood 8 feet 7. He has a 
sweet sister who has the family habit. 
The best she can do is 7 feet. 

—Count Esterhazy’s collection of 
cigars is about to be sold at auction in 
Vienna, $60,000 being the knocked 
down price. The collection is of sin- 
gle cigars only, but these are in infinite 
variety. It is not stated whether the 
count’s reputation is thrown in. 

Commissioner Murphy, of New 
York, has declared that smoking in- 
dulged in by the police force when on 
night duty is not only not a breach of 
discipline, but a positive acquisition to 
the mental and moral make-up of the 
after dark guardian of the public peace 
and welfare. The Commissioner has 
his own ideas of discipline, and pro- 
poses to waive the letter of the law for 
the efficiency of the service. With the 
evidence of the American and British 
army statistics and such candid state- 
ments as that of the Commissioner, it 
is hardly possible to consider tobacco 
a luxury only. It is about as much a 
luxury to half the worlkas bread». + 
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We Pay Freight . 


to any part of U. S. on 


M. Barranco y Ca’s 
CELEBRATED 


Key West Cigars 


at these unheard of prices: 


Puritanos 

sim | $60 
balleros cr 

Regalia Chica 500 

Rothschilds 9 
Capitales, $30 per 1,000. 


Terms Strictly C. O. D. 
Our “MEXICANO” Sells at Sight. 


It isa Mexican Londre at $30 per 1,000, and 
we want you totry it. It will pay you. 


A J. BENAIM & SON, 


Established 36 years, 
81 Bleecker St., New York, U.S A. 





Your Show Window 
NEEDS A SIGN? 


We make many styles of ENAMELED LETTERS 
and fully illustrate them in our CATALOGUE. 
PLAIN 
BLOCK LIKE 
THIS CUT. 


2 inch, cents 
cents 
‘* 8 cents 
** 10 cents 
“ 12cents 
Each 


Ourkw 


including 
rome ye F 
cement 
at’ aching: to 
glass. 
Other Styles 
in Stock, 





Low | rices. 
SPECIAL PRICES on ADVERTISING CONTRACTS 


Also, ENAMELED STEEL SIGNS, HOUSE and 
ROOM NUMBERS, NAME PLATES, 
DOOR PLATES, ETc, 


We will be pleased to correspond with you. 


A. V. TAYLOR & CO., 
Manufacturing Enamelers. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





























YOUD STATIONERY piv aN Noonan 
i TH SUCESS o 20URBLSIAESS 


A FINELY ENGRAVED LETTER HEAD 
AT THE SIMPLE COST OF PRESS WORK 


NO EXPENSE FOR THE ENGRAVING | 


PARTICULARS 


BECK ENGRAVING: CO. 
4/7 NUUIOME ST, 


PHILA., PA. 





























at 5 mail the 25, 
in st‘mps or money order: 


Address, Art Bureau. 


25 Celebrated Paintings 


ne roduced on heavy plate . size outa, suitable for 
LIBRARY ‘and BED ROOM. We 


AWING ROOM, 


ready for framing, on D Rox of $1.00 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
147-149-151 North Tenth Street, ; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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YOU CAN 


PLAY 


THE 


PIANO 


INS MINUTES 


By our New Method, as a technical 


sary, enabling you’ to Play A Piano 
"By Sight" or "By Zar* without long 
and tedious study. 

The Method consists of 72 Chords, 
being 24 Full Accompaniments ,---one 
for Every Key, both Major ami Mino 


--fully Illustrated by Diagrams o 
Piano Keyboam, Notes, Letters, Rte, 
and readily understood. 

This Simplified Method is now i 


has ever been returned; ~ because it 
8 exactly as rep resented --- being 
simple, complete and instructive. 
It will delight you, surprise and 
entertain your friends, and brigh- 
ten meny a dull hour» 
PULL INSTRUCTIONS, DIAGRAMS, 
CHORDS, ETC., FOR PIANO AND 
ORGAN, By Prepaid Mail, 254. . 
Success is assured in every par- 
icular, and you run no risk, as we 
arantee Satisfaction, or money is 
funded without question. 
The Booklet is neatly printed and 
bound, ani will prove the Best lit- 
e investment you ever made. 
You've elways wanted to Play you 
n Accompaniments---Now You May. 
2h Stemps accepted. Order Todsy. 


The Spencer Co., 
14} Tassan St, 
Ker GorK, V.SK. 











Over in Newark lately, Cigarman 
Brintzinghoffer had a little bit of store 
advertising, which was not quite ap- 
preciated. A mad steer dashed into 
the place, sniffed at various brands, 
and seeing nobody in sight retreated. 
None of the clerks, not even the pro- 
prietor, cared to wait on the guest, in 
fact they most discourteously got un- 
der the counter. Business was al- 
lowed for the nonce to suffer. 

It may be remembered that the 
genius who is at the head of the 
Weather Bureau at Washington some 
time ago issued an edict amounting to 
excommunication for those in his de- 
partment who smoked cigarettes. The 
reason given was that their efficiency . 
was impaired by such smoking. Is it 
a smoke or a dope, or simple ineffic- 
iency on the part of the chief himself, 
which leads to so many fearful and 
wonderful predictions, with regard to 
weather outlook. Physician “Heal 
thyself.” 

Some time ago “zeal” a zealot of the 
species zealous fanaticus, published a 
wild-eyed diatribe on the innumerable 
thousands of New York women who 
smoke. Now a Chicago newspaper 
comes out with the statement that the 
Chicago ladies and their men friends 
smoke together amicably on the lawn, 
smoke after dinner or in other places 
that convenience dictates, and it is no 
longer a matter of even malicious gos- 
sip. Zeal should do a little mission- 
ary work at home. 

At a Sunday school convention held 
at Galesburg, IIl., a resolution was 
passed after some interesting discus- 
sion, that no man who used tobacco 
should hold an office in the Sunday 
school or convention. This will be 
very discouraging news to the officers 
of tobacco trust companies, who 
might be contemplating a removal to 
Galesburg, with hope of taking up 
local Sunday school and missionary 
work. 

An authority on tobacco lately in- 
terviewed, declared that in very hot 
weather, cigar smokers cut their sup- 
ply short one half, while the ordinary 
smoker stops altogether, and conse- 
quently the trade loss at such periods 
is very great. The difference in cig- 
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; RAINBOW LAKE INN | 
| BR in tne tear o resort, situated 


. Smith’s,on the New York Central and 
> Hudson River Railroad, and is conveniently ‘ 
) reached in a few hours on through express 
S teains by those seeking % vt we we ut 


; BOATING & # & 


> DRIVING vt ut ut vt vt 
| LAWN TENNIS s st 


TROUT FISHING vt vt 
S DEER HUNTING of ot 
} BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
} EXCELLENT CUISINE 


} Frankia County. RAINBOW, N. Y. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 


ADIRONDACK: 
«=| YJOUNTAINS. 





2,000 

- FEET 
ABOVE 
THE 


> 


al 


PURE AIR—DELIGHTFULLY COOL AND 
BRACING—NO HUMIDITY. 


ON RAINBOW LAKE 


in the heart of the Adirondacks, { 
between Loon Lake and Paul ; 


RECREATION, 
AND HEALTH......... 





BATHING st vt vt vt vt The 
Ring of the 
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Rainbow Lake Tun, 





Tale of a 
ac. 


Stamp. 


A Warm Novelette. 
You’ll want more 
after you read it. 


10c. Each. 


Send to-day, don’t 
delay. 





TowleSpecialty Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


















ALWAYS THE SAME 
HIGH-GRADE CIGAR 


F 






Bestotall jae 
That Pleases Smokers 
Wherever They Are. 


MAX JACOBY & CO., 
Makers of Fine Cigars, 
298 AVENUE A, NEW YORK. 








SAMUEL S. BEARD & CO., 
Distributors, 


180 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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- Wanted... 
A Hustler 


We want a hustling representative 
for THE SMOKER’S MAGAZINE in 
your city, and have a magnificent prop- 
osition for you that will increase your 
regular income largely. 

It is easy work and profitable em- 
ployment, and will take but little of 
your spare time. If you are in the 
trade it will prove an especially attrac- 
i tive side line for you; while if you can- 

not take it up, please show this to some 
bright young man and have him write 
us at once for particulars and liberal 
terms. 


THE SMOKER’S MAGAZINE, 
Times Building, 


NEW YORK. 


LLL 
PIRITIFI ASAI ASTSR 


Telephone: 
v 3707 Cortlandt. 
“4 








CAPT. DELATUHR 


Isa mixed Havana and Sumatra wrapper sc. cigar at 
$25 per M to the trade. 
It is better than the high price sc. 
ciga:s that you help to advertise. 
Call and get a sample box ot pateme for $1.25, and you 
will be convinced of their value an 
duplicate your order. 
A. PLATEK & CO., 
Manufacturers of High Grade Cigars, 
62 FULTON STREET, - : ° - «+ NEW YORK 





IT SATISFIES SMOKERS. 


EL UNITO, cia. 


Combination Filler—Sumatra Wrapper. 


$30 per [. Everyone says it’s worth more. Please 
write for samples to-day. 


BENJ. DAVIDSON, Ssnutacturer of Fine Cigars, 


1029 Myrtle Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Jos. ABRAHAMS, 


LEAF TOBACCO 


Wholesale and Retail. 
202-204 Pearl Street, and 113 Maiden Lane, 
: NEW YORK. 
TELEPHONE 3361A JOHN. 





arettes is not so great, arid chewers 
never let up whether the thermometer 
stands at nine or ninety. Excepting 
the statement regarding cigar smokers 
and a modification of his view with 
respect to fewer cigarettes being used, 
the authority is probably correct. 

One of those figure fiends died a 
little while ago in Austria, and in the 
remarkable statistics kept by him from 
his 27th year to the day of his death 
at the age of 73, which included the 
number of shirts and collars purchased, 
the number of meals he took, and the 
record of the times he washed his feet 
and blew his nose, is a complete state- 
ment of the cigars he smoked. The 
number totaled 628,712, an average of 
13,667 a year,or about 38 a day. These 
cost him a small fortune, but the price 
averaged only about 2c. each, and the 
question arises how many more he 
might have smoked had they been de- 
cent cigars. No smoker would for a 
moment doubt a man’s ability to 
“burn” 40 cigars a day for half a cen- 
tury—with a stove. 

Philippine ladies monopolize cigar 
smoking among the natives of our lat- 
est colonial investment, and in this 
they are much in advance of their 
American sisters, and can even dis- 
count the confirmed Russian devotees 
to the art. They smoke a cigar from 
12 to 16 inches in length and 5 inches 
in circumference, the size being grad- 
uated down to suit young girls and 
children. A maiden of six uses a cigar 
equal to our largest sizes. Men smoke 
cigarettes eternally.. A good family 
smoke, from the youngest up, must be 
a delightful home picture. There is a 
wide open field in the colonies for the 
anti-cigarette people. 

The Dutch are the greatest tobacco 
users, averaging about 7 pounds per 
annum to the American’s two pounds, 
and we think we are doing well, too. 
When it comes to production, however, 
all other natioris are as usual distanced. 
The French smoke less proportion- 
ately than any other nation. ; 





Send us $1 and we'll send you 1,000 
Gummed Labels, with a year’s sub- 
scription to THE SMOKER’s MaGa- 
zine: - What-more can you ask?- . 
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OF THE AGE. MANUFACTURERS, 


LUCKE 
BLOCK, 


a 


SOLD BY THE 
LEADING 
JOBBERS 
IN THE 
UNITED 
STATES. 


FOR A GOOD, SOLID SMOKE 


Perey CINCINNATI, 
oni. 


HAS THE FLAVOR OF A PERFECTO. 
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PRICES OF HAVANA ‘CIGARS. 


These prices are subject to change without notice, and may vary according to the weight of the 
cigars, on which the high duty is based. 


HAVANA CIGARS. 





Adelina Patti. 


Aidas ......++. 21-49. . $131 
] Met woocee oeeEeGO.. 121 
1-20.. 94 

+0eI-4O.. 123 

«+E-40.. 375 

o00I-40.. 23 

+eeI-IO.. Toe 

1-40.. 190 

1-40.. 160 








1-20. 














1-20.. 
* Coil) 1-20.. 
photnnee 1-40.. 
s00nccsOiies 


+1-20.. 
seeeeeT*20.. I 


American Jockey Club. 


cecccses 1-40. .$203 
Esp.1-20.. 122 
Seecces 1-20.. 165 
++I-10.. 162 Go 
+ Ito 






= becases o03°20.. 
Invencibles Ex....1-40.. 
Perfectos ......0. 1-40.. 
Reina Victoria....1-10.. 


B goo 








- $191 
++ 265 
-- 86 
e+ 147 
: oe 
+ 213 
- 282 
+ 102 
131 
441 
100 


231 
. 315 


: 
103 
oo 


+ 196 Go 








Cabanas y Carvajal. 
Belmonts 


--$190 
‘38 
178 
108 






“eevee 


176 
+ 107 


ak 169 


& 


oo TIT 


Ben Ali 
Bouquets Sub. ae 


Comerciales 1-40. 
Conchas Sublimes. 1-20. 
Creme de eprvceese? 
Diamantes ....-.1-20.. 
Fancy Tales......1-40.. 
Graciosos .... +I-10.. 
Maria Cristina. ...1-10.. 
Perfectinos ...... 1-20.. 
Perfectos Ex fina.1-40.. 
Perfectos Sublimesr-4o.. 
Regalia Chiquita..1-20.. 9. 
Regalia Selectas..1-40.. 


La. Corona. 

Apollos .........%-20.. 
Bouquets ...... +1-40.. 
Celestiales Astoria1-40.. 
Concha Fina Esp.1-20.. 
Conquerors ......1-40. 
SGMES cccccsiee 1-40.. 
Corona Perfectos. 1-40.. 


eee 
- 

onn 
.~ 


High Life... 

nvencibles . 
Perfectos Ex 1-40. 
Regalia Chiquita. .1-20. 
Union Club...... 1-40.. 


Flor Cubana. 








Fior de Cuba. 


Finos......1-40.. 
dducveneB—.c 





1) 147 
wadnoneiog 270 


Flor de Benito Suarez. 
oveecsce8OOco O08 


3 Panetelas 
e +4 Regalia Esp......%-20.. 150 





wa Diligencia. 


pale -20. 


Magnificos ...... 
Pett Dudes. . 
Perfectos 




















] + ° 
Excepcionales ....1-40. 
1-40. 


a 


Celestiales ....... 1-40.. 


ae — ose — 


Panetelas .......1 

Perfectos Fir Fina 4ootg 
Triangulars .....1-40. 
Violetas 


Aguila de Or». 





1-40.. 


Deliciosos Ex....3-40.. 

Flechas de Oro...1-40.. 
Obsequios Extra..1-40.. 
Panetelas ........1-10.. 
Princesas ........ 1-10.. 
Puritanos Finas..1-20.. 
Regalia ++ +T*20.. 


Maruel one. 




















~ et 
6 @ue- 6 & 66. 


Henry Clay. 
Afra: de Guil...1-40. 
asgebesecse 1-40.. 
caeae ed » 1-40. 
eory Royal. ...1-40 
SE eavacates 1-10 
Concha Esp...... 1-20 
Concha Esp. Ex..1-20 
Concha Yee 1-20 
Londres fino Esp.1-10 
BAND ccccceccses 1-20 
Matinees ........ 1-10. 
OO ere 1-20 
Nancy Hanks.....1-20 
Napoleones ...... 1-40. 
New Yorkinos....1-40. 
Panetelas ...... 20. 
Para la Nobleza..1-20. 
erfectos .......%-40. 
Predelictos op 2a00 1-20 
Finos..1-20.. 
Regalia “de Paris. .1-40. 








Regalia Esp......1-20..§158 
J Regalia P Patti.....%-20.. 2 
Regalia Perf.....1-40.. 1 
teina Vic. Ex....1-20.. 
teina Vic. Sup...1-10.. 
teina Maria Vic.1-10.. 
ccccccec cel QOoe 
Varieties ccccccceS*SOce 


eoccceceek*IOee 








184 
191 
104 
1408 
218 
143 





High Life. 
Admirales .......1-40..$32 
Bouquet coeeeE4O.. 8 
Londres Ex......%-10.. £27 
Perfectos ....++.%-40., 312 
Puritanos .......%-20.. 126 
Regalia Superba..1-20.. 138 







































Bo Ge Zemintaee. $ 
uqu oceeeeeeI4O. $193 
— seeeeE*20.- E2t 
onquerors .....1-40.. $2 
Delicias cocccccceS*SOce ad 
Deliciosos .......%-20.. 15 
oeeeeE"40.. 333 
eereeee «1-20... 312 
o++3-40.. 246 
covcccce 1-40.. 170 
coccces rae 206 
c0ces - 385 

Waldorts. = om 

scakheded 1-40.. ¥ 
Finos..1-20.. 128 
eseeeT-20.. 144 
Ex...1-10.. 17% 

La Bupertal. 
Altezas = ghe 1-40.$1000 
Bouquet Sub.. ct 40.. 200 
BONED 04useccces 1-10.. 1§0 
Cabinet ine. oeeeI-40.. 250 
Concha Esp...... 1-20.. 109 
Heraldos det Rey.1-40.. 340 
Invencibles ......1°40.. 275 
Napoleons ...... ong 290 
Perlas ..... 

Panetelas 
Princesses .... 

La Indiana. 
Aguilas ano; 2-2. 
Cavaliers .......%*20.. 
Espirituales .....1-20.. 11§ 
Diamantes .. 1 
Puritanos 
Perfectos .......1°40.. 190 

India Cubana. 
uquets etc tek 7 

evbia I-10.. 
Petit seceeeeE4O.. 75 
5 Por Larranaga. $18 

ouquets .......1°40..$1 
Conches +0320... a 
Deleites .... -1-20.. sop 
Panetelas .. I-10... I13 
Perfectos .......1°40.. 220 
Petit Bouquets...1-40.. 188 
Pred de Dewey...1-40.. 410 
Regalia Esp......1-20.. 149 

Lord Beaconsfield. 
Bachelors .......1-20..$120 
Bouquets .....+..1°40.. 14§ 
Camelias ........1-20.. 9§ 
Excelsior ......+.1*+20.. 125 

La Rosa de Santiago. 
a la Con’s 1-10. .$169 
+00T-40.6 205 

Sewaes ++1°2@.. 2 
Siebe o+T-40.. 344 
First...1-20.. 123 


Esp......1-20.. 
cccccccccS8Oce 
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+1-20.. 
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Racine Paper Goods Co., 


RACINE, WISCONSIN, U. §. A. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR 3; AND MANUFACTURER 3 OF 





=O 
THE PARMENTER IMPROVED 


C=" CIGAR POCKETS 


Convenient in every way and acknowledged by manufacturers 
and retailers everywhere to be the best and cheapest method of 
advertising cigars: SURE to be distributed. 


These Cigar Pockets f¢ made under and are broadly 
protected by Eight United States 


Patents, and other patents are now pending. 





They are also protected by letters patent in Canada, England, 
France, Belgium and Germany. 


Our Mr. O. L. Parmenter is the pioneer inventor in this line, 
and our patents broadly protect many constructions and variations 
in the line of 


Paper CIGAR POCKETS or Pouches, 





a We want YOU to send for samples and prices. 
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UTAH 
AND 
SALT LAKE. 


A land rich in minerals, grains, fruits 
and vegetables, developed from the sage 
brush by industrious and intelligent 
labor; a city unique in its location and 
its character, having a delightful climate 
aad every other inducement fora sojourn 
there. Reached by the through connec- 
tions of the ‘ 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catal 
of the aR our-Track Series,” New York Cen- 
tral’s books of travel and education, will be sent 
free, post-paid, to any address on receipt of a 
postsae stamp, by George H. Daniels, eral 

‘assenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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The Improved 
BOSTON | 
GARTER | 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE : 








CUSHION 
BUTTON 
fe «_CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg— 


_ Never slips, tears nor unfastens. 
THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
jailed on receipt of price. 





GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
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BRANCHES: 


313 West 125th St., New York. 
' 319 E. Houston St., New York. 
9-11 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Tobacco (‘ompany, 


134-136 Grand Street, Corner Crosby, 
NEW YORK. 





334 Gold St., Brooklyn 
137 Dutheld St., Brooklyn. 
197 Graham Ave., Brooklyn. 


11g RICHMOND TERRACE, PORT RICHMOND, STATEN ISLAND. 


























Pure Habana De Hath 


We recommend ‘as being always re- 
liable and ‘“‘Uncommonly Good.’’ 


. SEGARS THAT SELL .... 


Waldorf-Astoria Segar Co., 


34th St. and 5th Ave., New -York. 




















“Costliest Because Best” 


GED. L. STORM & 00. 


24-26 MURRAY ST., 
...NEW YORK. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR _ 
Straiton § Storm. Zo. 


Kerbs, Wertheim 
§ Scbiffer 


Gonzalez, Mora § Zo. 





CLEAR HAVANA 
M: Stachelberg & Co., 


383 and-385 West Sreciveny: 
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